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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of uly, 1767. 





ArTicre I, 


The a, of the Life of King Henry the Second, and of the Age 
in which he lived, in five Books: to which is prefixed, a Hiftory 
of the Revolutions of England from the Death of Edward the 
Confeffor to the Birth of Fiend the Second: by George Lord 
Lyttelton, Jn 3 Vols. 4to. Pr. 21, 125. 6d. Sandby. 


HE period which this noble author has chofen for the © 

difplay of his hiftorical abilities, is as inftrutive and - 
entertaining as any, perhaps, in the Englith annals. The life 
of Henry the Second contains a variety of events as wonderful 
as thofe that fill romance ; and it is difficult to fay, whethér 
his perfonal or political adventures are the moft furprifing. 
Both are fertile of fcenes that call for the utmoft forte of ge- 
nius in writing; and we -fhould be unfaithful critics, did we - 
not acknowledge lord Lyttelton to be equal to the work. 

But befides the great accomplifhments of Henry the Second, 
his power, and the extent of his dominion, his lordfhip, in ‘the 
choice he has made of his fubje&, had a ftill farther induce- 
ment and encouragement, . «By a happy concurrence of circum- 
ftances, the age: ofisHenty ‘the Second produced better writers 
than any who appedred! forjfive. hundred years -before, or for 
four hundred years’ after; and William of Malmefbury may 
be confidered in fome theafire as a claffic, though he lived at a 
time when the greateft part of Europe .was plunged im 
‘ifm. Some other writers, of whofe labours the- noble-author 
has availed himfelf,: are likewife far above the level of: monkith 
learning ; fo that, upon the whole, this period is furrounded 
with uncommon fplendor. Having faid thus much, we cannot 
forbear exprefling our regret, that writers of particular. portions 

‘of hiftory have’ not been at more pains in afcertaining the cri- 
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terion of credibility ; a defideratum as neceffary to hiftory. as 
the longitude is to navigation. Whoever confiders the de-~ 
pendencies and conneétions of writers who give an account of 
the tranfaétions of their own times, muft be fenfible of the 
many temptations they are under to be biafled. Who would now 
rely upon Buchanan’s pen for a fair hiftory of the unfortunate 
queen Mary? or upon that of Clarendon, for impartial cha- 
raGters of his contemporary royalifts ? 

The limits of our undertaking will not fuffer us to enter into 
any difcuffions of that kind with regard to the work before us ; 
but we are of opinion, that even the teftimony of a contempo- 
rary author ought not to be always decifive of a fact; and that 
the patronage under which William of Malmefbury wrote, ought 
to render us cautious of taking every thing for granted, which 
is advanced even by that excellent hiftorian. © 

This werk opens with ‘ The Hiftory of the Revolution of 


“Engfand from the Death of Edward the Confeffor to the Birth 


of Henry the Second.’ The authorities made ufe of by his 
lordfhip in this period, befides Malmefbury, is the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, one of the beft hiftorical evidences that any nation can 
produce, though dry and jejune; Simeon of Durham, a learned 
monk, who was aflifted by Turgot, archbifhop of St. Andrews 
(if they are not the fame) ; Diceto, who was dean of St. Paul’s, 
but a very indifferent author, being for the moft part a pla- 
giary ; and John Brompton, ahbot of Scorewal in Richmond- 
fhire, who is chiefly valuable for his colleétions of Anglo-Saxon 
hiftory. Ordericus Vitalis, who wrote in the reign of the Con- 
queror, has likewife, and very defervedly, great weight with 
his lordfhip, as has alfo William of Poitou, with other writers 
of the fame time too tedious here to mention. The noble 
author gives us the following account of the Normans. 

‘ That country, called Neuftria, before it. was gained by the 
Normans, had been yiekieé by Charles the. Simple, in the year 
nine hundred and twelve, to Rollo, a Danifh prince, who, at 
the head of an army collected from all-Scandinavia, had taken 


‘Roiien, and invaded from thence the neighbouring, provinces, 
‘till the progrefs of his arms was ftopped by this ceflion. For 


above half a century France had been defolated by thefe va- 
liant corfairs, the laft fwarm of Barbarians emitted by the 
North. They came in flat-bottomed veffels, and failing up the 
mouths of the principal rivers, ravaged the country with hor- 
rible devaftations: but none before Rollo had acquired any 
fixed eftablifhment in that kingdom. To him and his fuc- 
ceffors this province was granted, with the. title of a dutchy, 
upon his confenting to embrace the Chriftian religion, and to 


hold:his dutchy under homage to the French ‘yo which, by 
the 
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tlie divifions that had happened in the family of Charlemagne, 
aiid the incapacity of moft of his fucceffors, was fallen into 
great weakhefs. If the fame government hdd céntinued, the 
pofterity of Rollo would probably have become quite independ- 
ent: but the monarchy being ftrengthened by the power of 
Hugh Capet and the kings of his race, the dukes 6f Normandy 
“Femidinéed peers afid vaflals of France; and the Normans were 
gradually humanized by their intércourfe with the French. 
They had brougtit with them, and pertinacioufly retained, a 
fierce fpirit of libérty, common to all the northern nations : 
‘tit, though they préferved feveral of their own ancient cuf- 
toms, they feceived and adopted the fyftem of feudal law, 
‘which was fettled in France about the time of Hugh Capet, 
thinking it neithér incoiififtent with freédom, nor difagreeable 
to the genius of a military people. The treaty made with 
Rollo had rendered Bretagne a fief of their dutchy; and the 
Bretons were compelled, by the arfris of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, to acknowledge their fovereignty ; yet not without fe- 
peated and vigorous efforts to fhake off that dependence.’ 

Perhaps. his lordfhip may fee fomeé reafon to alter this para- 
gfaph. Whéthér did the French humanize the Normans, or 
the Nofmans the Frerich ? Did not the Normans introduce into 
France, as well as into Italy, the moft valuable parts of the 
feudal law? Did the Normans adopt Capet’s fyftem, or 
Capet theirs? It is true, Capet ufurped the throne of France, 
as William did that of Kngland; and the latter adopted 
fuch of the Capetine engraftments upon the feudal law. 
as beft fuited the purpofes of tyranny, and imported them into 
Engtand, where all the bénéficiary eftates were rendered he- 
reditary. 

His lordfhip, in his notes upon the Revolutions of England, 
has fpoke but flightingly of the famous Bayeux tapeitry, which 
we lately mentioned in our review of Dr. Ducarel’s Anglo- 
Normaf Antiquities *. Without entering into any vindication 
of this tapeftry, if we rightly recolleé&t, Montfaucon, who is 
the only author his lordfhip appears to have confultéd on the 
fabjec&t, has given us ofly a partial exhibitisn of it; and we 
are of opinion that lord Lyttelton, when Re wrote that part 
of his notes, had not feen Mr. Lethieullier’s more full ac- 
count ; but whether it has made arly impréffion upon his lord- 
fhip; we do not pretend to determine. ‘* Tapeftry-makérs 
(fays he) are but bad hiftorians.”’ This cenfure may go too 
fat, as it may téfid to fculptures and the medallic arts. Leta 
tapeftry weaver be ever fo ignorant of hiftory, yét his wotk 
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may be a good evidence of faéts, if it bears. undoubted 
marks of the time when, and the occafion upon which, it was 
compofed. Chiflet, one of the beft antiquaries of the laft age, 
has quoted and engraved a piece of old tapeftry in the palace 
of Bruffels, in which the French arms are reprefented to be 
three toads*. We cannot even help thinking that the tapeftry 
walls of the houfe whereof his lordfhip is a member, are at 
leaft ftrong evidences of the Spanith invafion in 1588. 

We are of opinion with his lordfhip, that the chara&er of 
William Rufus has been too much depreciated by many hifto- 
rians ; and the piéture he gives us of that prince and his times, 
is, we think, drawn with the utmoft juftice and precifion. The 
account we have of the acceffion of Henry the Firft, and the 
great things he did for public liberty, contains fome uncom- 
mon obfervations. ‘ The nation (fays his lordfhip) refolved to 
give the crown to a prince, whe fhould acquire and hold it 
under no other claim than a compa@ with his people: and tho’ 
it would be difficult to juftify their proceeding, either in con- 
fcience, or law, their policy may perhaps be accounted not un- 
wife ; as it made the title of the king become fecurity for the 
liberty of the fubje&t. To give that liberty a more folid and 
lafting eftablifhment, they demanded a charter; which Henry 
granted foon after his coronation, as he had {worn to do before 
he was crowned. By this he reftored the Saxon laws which 
were in ufe under Edward the Confeffor, but with fuch altera- 
tions, or (as he ftyled them) emendations, as had been made in 
them by his father with the advice of bis parliament ; at the fame 
time annulling all evil cuftoms, and illegal exaGions, by which the 
realm had been unjuftly opprefed. Some of thofe grievances were 
fpecified in the charter, and the redrefs of them was there ex- 
prefly enacted. It alfo contained very confiderable mitigations 
of thofe feudal rights, claimed by the king over his tenants, 
and by them over theirs, which either were the moft burthen- 
fome in their own nature, or had been made fo by an abufive 
extenfion. In fhort, all the liberty, that could well be con- 
fiftent with the fafety and intereft of the lord in his fief, was 
allowed to the vaffal by this charter, and the profits due to the 
former was fettled according to a determined and moderate 
rule of law. To ufe the words of one of our greateft anti- 
quaries, Sir Henry Spelman, Jt awas the original of King Fobr’s 
Magna Charta, cantaining moft of the articles of it, either particu- 
larly expreffed, or in general, under the confirmation it gives to the 
laws of Edward the Confefor. So miftaken are they, who have 
fuppofed that all the privileges granted in Magna Charta were 
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innovations extorted by the arms of rebels from King John! 
a notion which feems to have been firft taken up, not fo much 
out of ignorance, as from a bafe motive of adulation to fome 
of our princes in latter times, who, endeavouring to grafp at 
abfolute power, were defirous of any pretence to confider thefe 
laws, which ftood in their way, as violent encroachments 
made by the barons on the ancient rights of the crown: 
whereas they were in reality reftitutions and fan&tions of an- 
cient rights enjoyed by the nobility and people of England in 
former reigns ; or limitations of powers which the king had 
illegally and arbitrarily ftretched beyond their due bounds. In 
fome refpeéts this charter of Henry the _Firft was more advan- 
tageous to liberty, than Magna Charta itfelf.’ 

The whole of this introductory part confifts of one hundred 
and fifty-three pages, in which we find little reprehenfible ; 
though fome readers, perhaps, may think that the noble au- 
thor has treated with too much coolnefs the infamous beha- 
viour of Henry the Firft to his elder brother, who died in pri- 
fon. We do not remember that any mention is made of Da- 
vid king of Scots having been one of the principal inftruments 
in advifing the clofe confinement of that unhappy prince, who 
died about the time of Henry the Second’s birth. His lord- 
fhip feems to be of opinion, that the relation of Henry Plan- 
tagenet to the Saxon royal blood, was fufficient to capacitate 
him to fucceed to the government, according to the ancient 
cuftoms of England. We think the noble author has not fuf- 
ficiently explained the differences between Henry the Firft and 
his fon in-law Geoffrey Plantagenet, who, upon the death of 
Robert, Henry’s eldeft brother, actually claimed the dukedom 
of Normandy; and that he has too flightly touched on that: 
part of Henry’s condué&. Might there not have been a collu- 
fion between him and his daughter, a weak, haughty woman, 
to elude Geoffrey’s juft demands? Did not Henry, by remain- 
ing in Normandy, while his throne was fhaken by the Welfh, 
fhew that he confidered his kingdom as only fupplementary to 
his duchy ? His lordfhip employs fome pains to prove Henry the 
Firft to have been a great man, and upon the whole a good 
king. We cannot forbear demurring to the latter part of this 
charaéter. The charter of liberties which he had given to the 
Englith had been extorted from him ; and though he left the 
Englifh the forms of their conftitution, its fpirit was evapo- 
rated. 

His lordfhip, in treating of the acceffion of king Stephen, 
fhews the accidénts by which the meafures Henry the Firft had- 
taken to fecure his dominions to his daughter and grandfon, 
were defeated ; and he is of opinion, that if Stephen, who was 
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a grandfon of William the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter 
Adela, had been nominated by Henry with the copfent and 
approbation of parliament, fuch nomination and approbation 
might have rendered him capable of fucceeding to the crown, 
according to the principles of the Anglo-Norman conftitution. 
All his pretentions, however, were cut off by the fettlement 
which Henry had made wjth the concurrence of his parliament ; 
and according to his logdfhip, Stephen, in invading the family 
difpofitions of Henry the Firft, added the crime of ingratitude 
to that of perjury. 

Among the difficulties which oppofed that difpoftion, the 
noble author reckons the inveterate prejudices which the Englifh 
in thofe days entertained againft the idea of a female fucceffion. 
* In all the hiftory (fays he) of the Anglo-Saxons, fince the firft 
day of their fettling in Britain, there is but one inftance of a 
lady’s being allowed to fucceed to the crown, viz. Sexbuzge, 
the wife of Cenwalch king of the Weft Saxons. She reigned 
but a year, and Matthew of Weftminfter fays, (Be was expelled. 
with difdain by the nobles, who would not fight under a woman. 
This account_is the more credible, becaufe if we look back to. 
the firft origin of monarchical power in all the German nations, 
we fhall find that among them the office of a king grew from 
that of a general, and always implied a military command ; 
for which the fofter fex being lefs fitted by nature, they might 
therefore be fuppofed improper to reign. From the diffolution 
of the heptarchy down to this period the crown of England was 
never placed on a female head. Nor had the Normans any ex- 
ample of the fovereignty among them being veftedin a woman, 
from the foundation of their dukedom in France; or in the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, from whence they came : 
fo that Matilda’s fucceffion was no lefs a novelty. to them than 
tothe Englifh. Accordingly, an ancient hiftorian relates, that, 
when the bifhops and barons fwore fealty to Stephen, they de- 
clared it as the caufe of their taking that engagement in dire& 
violation of former oaths, that it would be too foameful a thing if 
So many noblemen foould Submit to awoman, It muft, however, be 
obferved, that, fome time before this, . fiefs had begua to de- 
{cend to females, in default of heirs male.’ 

The noble author, by the length of his notes upon this 
paflage, feems to be aware that he had gone too far as to what 
he fays of Sexburge; and here the neceffity of the criterion we 
mentioned in the beginning of this article, is apparent. William 
of Malmefbury, who is the polar ftar of Stephen’s reign,no fooner 
clathes with a favourite fentiment, or rather fuppofition, by 
vindicating the character of Sexburge, than his lordfhip tells us, 
that ‘ this author may have avoided to publish a fad, which 
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was fo unfavourable to the caufe of the emprefs Matilda, in a 
book which he dedicated to her brother, the earl of Glocefter ; 
whereas Matthew of Weftminfter, who publifhed his hiftory 
long after her death, when there was no queftion about a fe- 
male-fucceffion, had no reafon to difguife the truth of this mat-. 
ter; I therefore have followed him, as a better authority than 
William of Malmefoury, with regard to this point.’ ‘This is 
certainly a very ready way of folving difficulties. With all due 
deference to the noble author, we cannot think. that Matthew 
of Weftminfter, who wrote, or rather tranfcribed his hiftory in 
the year 1307, is an author to be placed in competition with 
Malmefbury, whofe hiftory ends about the year 1147, and may 
be faid to have been an original author. Ought not his lordthip 
to have informed us, that fome hiitorians fay, that this queen 
retired to a houfe of devotion, and there died. ‘ That Matthew 
of Weftminfter (fays his lordfhip) was not the inventor of this 
fiory, but took it out of fome Saxon chronicle, can hardly be 
doubted.’ We mutt be of opinion that the fa& is very much to 
be doubted ; and we have in the hiftory of the fame kingdom of © 
Effex, an inftance of Ethelburga the wife of Ina, whe in her 
hufband’s abfence headed an army againft Eadbert, a pretender 
to her hufband’s.crown, took and demolifhed his caftle of Taun- 
ton, and drove himfelf into Weflex, His lordfhip has even 
mentioned Elfleda, whom he allows fome writers call queen of 
the Mercians, but without remarking that her military exploits. 
equalled thofe of the greateft warriors of that age. 

His lordthip very juftly obferves, that admitting the firft oath, 
taken to Matilda had been upon condition that the king (Henry) 
fhould not marry her to any perfon in the kingdom, without 
his advice, and that of his barons, this could not be alledged 
to invalidate Matilda’s right of fucceffion, because the Englifh 
had twice, fince her marriage with Geoffrey, bound them elves to 
maintain it by the moft folemn oaths, the laft of which they 
had taken both to her. and her fon. H we miftake not, his 
lordfhip has left the pretenfions of Stephen’s family to the dutchy 
of Normandy unexplained.. ‘ Though (fays he) the Normans 
had admitted a female fucceffion in private eftates, they had 
not yet applied that rule of law to their dukedom ; and it was 
more difficult ftill to extend it to the inheritance of the imperial 
crown of England. Ancient and rooted opinions, of the unfit- 
nefs of 2 female hand to wield a feptre, would not eafily yield 
to arguments of analogy drawn from a late practice in private 
fuccefiions, or even in principalities that were under.a fendal, 
fubjection. The exclufion of women from reigning over the 
Freach is, by. fome of the beft of their lawyers and hiftorians,. 


fuppofed to be rather founded upon an unwritten cuftom, de- 
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rived from the temper and genius of the nation, than upom-any 
written law: and the temper and genius of the Normans and 
Englifh had certainly appeared, hitherto, no lefs repugnant 
than their’s to the idea of being ruled by a-diftaff. Nor do we 
find that our anceftors made any diftinction at this time, as the 
French afterwards did in the difpute that arofe upon the death 
of Louis Hutin, between the fucceffion to fiefs and the fuccef- 
fion to the crown. ‘They put England and Normandy upon 
the fame foot : Matilda’s right to both was acknowledged dur- 
ing the life of her father, and denied to both after his death.” 

‘We do not, however, find that there was the leaft difpute 
concerning the poffibility of a female fucceffion to the duke- 
dom of Normandy among the nobility of that province. 
If any objection of that kind had been made, it muft have 
come from the king of France, who might have refufed 
to give the inveftiture of it to a female, upon the well 
known feudal principle of her not being able to perform the 
fervices by which fhe was to hold the fief. With regard to the 
Normans themfelves, the differences among them arofe from a 
doubt whether Henry the Second, or Thibauld earl of Blois, 
ought, upon the principles of their fucceffion, to be duke of 
Normandy ; that is, whether the fon of the Conqueror’s daugh- 
ter, or the fon of the Conqueror’s grand-daughter, ought to 
have the preference. Though fuch a difpute could not be 
maintained at prefent, yet it was then of fo great difficulty, 
that the majority of the Norman barons aétually offered to re- 
ceive Thibauld for their duke. 

According to his lordfhip’s calculation, the treafures of Henry 
the Firft, which had been feized by Stephen in Winchefter caftle, 
were equivalent to fifteen hundred thoufand pounds at prefent. 
The chara@ers his lordfhip has drawn of the bifhops of Salifbury 
(who was originally a poor Norman curate) and Winchefter, and 
Stephen himfelt, are juft and mafterly. We cannot, however, 
help thinking (though omitted by the noble author) that the 
egotifm contained in the bifhop of Salifbury’s declaration ren- 
ders that prelate’s veracity highly queftionable ; becaufe it is 
Scarcely cre.ible that fo great and wife a prince as Henry the 
Firft, fhould make 4is advice, as well as that of his barons, one 
of the conditions of the royal cath. But to return to the three 
charaéters we have mentioned. 

‘ The bifhop of Salifbury (fays his lordfhip) in thus deferting 
Matilda broke every bond of human fociety: for no man in the 
whole kingdom, not Stephen himfelf, had been fo highly oblig- 
ed to Henry, who took him into his fervice when he was only 
a curate in Normandy, during the reign of William Rufus, and 
finding him dextrous in bufinefs, efpecially in the management 
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of money affairs, grew fo fond of him, and put fuch an unli- 
mited confidence in his fidelity, that when he came to the crown 
he firft made him his chancellor, then bifhop of Salifbury, and 
at laft grand jufticiary, by which high dignity he was, on the 
demife of the crown, the conftitutional guardian and regent of 
the kingdom. ‘Thus, it fell out, that, Henry dying abroad, 
and Matilda being abfent, the whole ftrength of the government 
~ remained in his hands; and, had he kept his engagements, it 
would not have been in the power of any other to defeat her 
fucceflion. What induced him to betray her, we are not told : 
but this we know, that he obtained of the king, immediately 
after his coronation, the town of Malmfbury for himfelf, the 
office of chancellor for his natural fon, and that of treafurer 
for one of his nephews, whom he had before made bifhop of 

Ely. Probably thefe were the terms upon which he had treated 
with the bifhop of Winchefter to fell himfelf to Stephen, who 
was fo fenfible how neceflary it was to buy him, that in a con- 
fidential difcourfe about him, with fome of his own friends, he 
ufed this expreflion, ** By the nativity of God, if he were to 
afk of me one half of my kingdom, 1 would grant it to him, 
till this feafon be paft. He thall himielf be tired of afking fooner 
than [ will of giving.” 

_ § Thefe words are remarkable, and very expreffive of the 
character of this king. In bargaining for the crown, he thought 
no price required of him too great ; but, when thar feafon was 
paf, he meant to take other meafures; and the bifhop of Sa- 
lifbury himfelf was one of the firft who felt the efeds of this. 
intention. The bifhop of Winchefter, who had been the chief 
inftrument in feducing that prelate from h:s loyalty to Matilda, 
was almoft as powerful by the force of a bold and extraordinary 
genius, as the other was by his office. William archbithop of 
Canterbury, being-a man of a feeble mind and mean parts, 
gave way to him in all things; and he acquired fuch an influ- 
ence over the clergy, that he abfolutcly governed the Englith 
church, though there never was a mind lefs fuited than his to 
the duties of a churchman. But profufe liberality, princely 
magnificence, the courage of a foldier, the addrefs of a courtier, 
and the cunning of a ftatefman, with a peculiar dexterity in the 
management of a party, fupplied the want of all Chriftian and 
epifcopal virtues, which he hardly deigned even to counterfeit, 
except in pretending an ardent zeal for religion. By every art 
of cabal and of corruption, he fuftained, he cemented, he ani- 
mated, he direéted the faétion of h's brother ; and to his abili- 
ties, more than to his own, did Stephen owe the crown he 
gained. Yet that prince had himfelf fome popular qualities, 
which might well recommend him to the favour of ‘the nation. 
He 
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He was brave, affable, good-natured, and generous, in the 
higheft degree. Having received his education in the Englith 
court, he had formed many connexions of acquaintance and 
friendfhip among the nobility, and had rendered himfelf agree- 
able to the people, not only from policy, but from the bent of 
his temper, which naturally inclined him.to let down his dig- 
nity and conform his manners to theirs. The citizens of Lon- 
don were particularly affe&tionate to him, and faluted him as 
king, at his return from Boulogne, where he happened to be at 
the time when his uncle died, and from whence, upon an early: 
intelligence fent him of that event, he paft over to England with 
all poffible expedition. Another advantage to him was, that 
the Welfh having revolted before the death of Henry, and re- 
maining unfubdued, the prefent circumftances of the ftate ap- 
peared to require a warlike prince on the throne.’ 

In the curious account of the illegality (as found by the pope) 
of the marriage between Henry the Firft and his queen Matilda, 
we do not recolleé& his lordfhip having mentioned that Matthew 
Paris, or rather Wendover, reprefents the bride as having been 
extremely reluctant to the match; a circumftance which very 
probably was laid hold of by Stephen’s advocates in prejudice 
of the marriage. 

In relating the fecond irruption which David king of Scots 
made into England, we muft be of opinion, that the noble 
author has omitted fome circumftances of weight, particularly 
that of Henry, the prince royal of Scotland, being carried by Ste- 

hen to the Englifh court, where the honours he paid him, as 
being the firft prince of the Anglo-Saxon blood, procured him 
the envy and hatred of the archbifhop of Canterbury, the earl 
of Chefter, and other peers; and that David, meeting with 
nothing but evafions with regard to the inveftiture of Northum- 
berland, ordered his fon to return to Scotland. His lordthip is 
of opinion, that David’s claim of the earldom of Northumberland 
for his fon prince Henry, was ill-founded; becaufe though the 
mother of Henry was heirefs to Waltheof earl of Northumber~ 
Jand, yet, as that nobleman had fuffered for high treafon, his 
earldom was forfeited, and could not legally defeend from himy 
to his daughter. We do not apprehend that David ever pre-~ 
tended it could, or that he did more than demand that Henry 
fhould be reinftated in his grandfather’s fortune. From the 
compleétion of that tranfaétion it appears, however, that Ste- 
phen gave David and his fon fufficient encouragement to believe 
their fuit for Northumberland fhould be complied with, as foon: 
as he returned to London. His lordfhip even fays, ‘ that Ste- 
phen promifed that he would not difpofe of that earldom.to any 
other lord without having judicially determined’ his: (David's) 
claim.’ 
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aim.’ But we bumbly conceive there was no occafion for a 
judicial determination, becaufe it was in Stephen’ sbreaft, with- 
out confulting bis peers, to have given the inveftiture to Hen 
r¥; in which cafe Dayid’s renewing hoftilities muft have been 
inexcufable. 

Speaking of the cruelties committed by the Scotch foldiers in 
England, his. lordfip fays, § kt feems ftrange that the huma- 
nity, for which David was famous, did not refift fuch horrid 
acts ; but he found i¢ ufelefs te forbid what he could not pre: 
vent ;. the greater part of his army being impatient of difcipline, 
and having been drawn to his ftandard by the mere defire of 
plunder; particularly thofe whe came out of Galloway, which 
then contained all the coquntry fituated to the fouth or fouth- 
welt of the Clyde, from Glafgow as far as to the borders of 
England. ‘The inhabitants of this region, being either a re- 
masinder of the Cumbrian Britons (as fome authors affirm), or 
{as others fay) of the irifh, planted there in ancient times, had 
been but lately fubjefted to. the dominion of Scotland, and paid 
that crown a very imperfect obedience, living under their own’ 
chiefs, and retaining itill their own manners, which were far 
vage and ferocjous. Hence it was, that a province, which 
David claimed the poffeffion of in right of his fon, and fhould 
therefore have {pared for his fake, was almoft deftroyed by an 
army which he himfelf commanded. Indeed thefe outrages 
hurt the whole party of Matilda, by the general hatred they 
excited in the Baglith againit her confederates.’ 

It is, perhaps, owing to overfight, that in this defcription his 
lordthip forgets to mention, that the greateft part of Galloway, 
at the time he treats of, was peopled by the Pids, efpecially as 
Richard Prior of Hexham, whofe work lay before his lord fhip. 
when he wrote the above quotation, tells us that the Pi&s formed 
one of the lines of David’s army at the battle of Standard, and 
that they were commonly called Galwigians. The fame aus 
thor even names them nine different times, by their proper 
name of Pifts*. They are mentioned likewife as fuch in a 
letter of: Radulf, archbifhop of Canterbury, to. pope Calixtus, 
about the year 1.122 +. 

The noble author has deferibed. the battle of Cuton-Moor 
with great impartiality; but it is furprizing that he fhould 
mention the erection of the ftandard as a contrivance of the 
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Englifh generals to animate their countrymen againft the Scots. 
Had he infpeéted the ancient hiftories of the continent, parti- 
cularly thofe publifhed by Muratori, he would have found 
that thofe kind of machines were at this time very common ; 
and that there was not a petty ftate nor city in Italy which was 
without its ftandard. We are inclined to believe, that the 
Englifh hiftorians whom his lordfhip has followed, have mag- 
nified the lofs of the Scots in this defeat; and for this plain 
reafon, that David a few days after the battle reduced the 
ftrong caftle of Wark, which till then had always baffled his 
arms, and admitted of a negotiation for peace under the bi- 
fhop of Oftia’s agency. His lordfhip attributes thofe events to 
the remifinefs of Stephen, though at the fame time, he ac- 
knowledges that Stephen and his council were very defirous of 
taking their revenge upon David. We are more willing to 
afcribe Stephen’s not making a better ufe of his victory to his 
inability to improve it, and to the good condition of the Scotch 
army after the battle, efpecially as remifinefs in the field was 
no part of Stephen’s charaéter.—His lordfhip’s defcription of 
the battle of Lincoln is equally elegant and judicious. 

‘ Among the Englifh nobility none was more powerful, none 
of more confequence to either of the parties, than Ranulph 
earl of Chefter. He had married a daughter of the earl of 
Glocefter ; but notwithftanding fo intimate a bond of alliance, 
he had hitherto avoided to engage with Matilda, becaufe he 
had received many favours from Stephen. Yet that monarch 
had been forced to give him fome caufe of difcontent. The 
town of Carlifle and county of Cumberland had been granted 
to his father by William the Firft; but his intereft in them 
had lately been facrificed to the peace made with Scotland, at 
which he exprefled much refentment. The king fought to 
appeafe him by other grants of crown lands; and he appeared 
to be fatisfied with thefe compenfations, till from other inci- 
dents a new quarrel arofe between them. William de Rau- 
mara, half brother of the earl, enjoyed the earldom of Lin- 
coln as part of the inheritance of Lucia their mother, who was 
fifter to Edwin and Morcar: but Stephen withheld from him 
the caftle of Lincoln and kept it in his own hands, as belong- 
ing to the crown. Neverthelefs the two brothers, having got 
into pofleffion of it by fraud and furprize, drove out the gar- 
rifon placed there by. the king, who, though grievoufly of- 
fended, thought it neceflary to feem to forgive it, and before 
he departed out of the county of Lincoln, into which he had | 
marched upon the news of this event, confirmed the claim of 
William de Raumara, and left them both, not only affured of 
his pardon, but even graced. with new dignities and other 

on marks 
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marks of his favour. They fo much confided in thefe fhews 
of reconciliation, or fuppofed it fo dangerous for him to break 
with them, that they kept the caftle ill provided againft a 
fiege ; which the citizens of Lincoln obferving, and being no 
friends to either of the earls, fent information to Stephen, 
that he might, by a fudden attack, take the caftle and the 
perfons of the two brothers therein, without any difficulty : 
offering to affift him themfelves in this attempt. The king, 
neither fufficiently weighing the confequences, nor regarding 
how much his own honour might be hurt by fuch an at of 
hoftility done againft thofe, to whom, juft before, he had given 
new aflurances and pledges of friendfhip, received the propofal 
with joy. The greater part of his forces was then quartered 
at London, or in the country about that city, where he had in- 
tended to hold his court at the Chriftmas feftival now approach- 
ing. Thefe were prefently drawn together; and his barons 
having been fummoned to meet him at Lincoln, on a day he 
appointed, the town was filled with his troops, and the caftle 
invefted, amidft the folemnity of the Chrifimas week, without 
regard to the religious ceffation of arms ufually obferved at 
that time, and before any intelligence of his defign had been 
given to the earls. As they apprehended no danger, they had 
not even fent away their wives, whom they had lately brought 
thither, and whofe prefence much aggravated the diftrefs they 
were in, at finding themfelves now befieged by Stephen. But 
the earl of Chefter efcaped out of the caftle by night, or (as 
fome authors fay) at the inftant when the king was entering 
the town ; and got fafe into Chefhire, where he raifed all his 
vaflals, and even drew to his banner fome of the neighbouring 
Welth. Yet not thinking this army fufficient to encounter 
with that of Stephen, he applied to the earl of Glocefter, and, 
with ftrong proteftations of future fidelity and gratitude to 
Matilda, implored him to join his troops to thofe which he had 
colleéted, and inftantly march to relieve the caftie of Lincoln. 
The earl of Glocefter, concerned for the fafety of his daughter, - 
and confidering-it as a point of the utmoft importance to fix 
the two brothers in the party of the emprefs, determined at 
once to comply with this requeft. .A good body of his forces — 
lying at Glocefter, he marched them out of that city; and, 
being joined on the road by the earl of Chefter and his troops, 
advanced towards Lincoln ; but concealed his real defign under 
other pretences, till he had led his army fo far into the enemy’s 
country, that the difficulty of retreating made it neceflary for 
them to feek their fafety in the good fuccefs of their arms. 
For he doubted their readinefs to engage in the enterprize, if 


, they had been told on what fervice they were to go, before they 
fet 
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fet cut, Whén they approached nigh to Lincoln, thet caftié was 
juft on the point of furrendering, having with vety great diffi- 
culty held out fix weeks, by the valour of the garrifoh. A’ 
foon as ever the king had intelligence of his coming, he imme- 
diately drew his forces out of the town, arid rafiged them on a 
plain, at a little diftance from it, in order of battle, being nod 
lefs défirous to fight than the enemy, whom He éxcveded ih 
number (as fome of thé Contemporary writers affirm) or at leaft 
had more knights and nien at atms, in whom, at that tiie, the 
greateft ftrength of an army was thought to confift. Not far 
from the ground whére he had thus takén poft, the earl of 
Glocefter was ftopped in His match by the itmpedinefit of a 
ford, which being flooded and fwoln by a fudden rain that had 
fallen was become very dangerous. Neverthelef§’ He refolved 
to pafs it, and executed that réfolution, without dny lof. 
One authoft fays, that Stephen détached a ftrong body of 
forces both horfe and foot, to oppofe him in his paffage, and 
that they were defeated: -but, as William of Malmfbury, (who 
would fcatce have omitted a circumftance which added 5 the 
glory of the earl of Gloceiter, his patron) in defcribing the 
difficulties he met with on this occafion takes notice only of 
the depth of the waters, it may be prefumed that n6 oppéfition 
was made by the enemy. 

‘ The royal army was drawn up in three bédiés: That 
where the king ereéted his own ftandard, and which he coni- 
manded in perfon, he made very. ftrong; but formed it en- 
tirely of foot ; having difmounted the beft of his cavalry, and 
placed them there in a compaé battalion or phalanx, which 
method had been lately and fuccefsfully practifed by his own 
generals at the battle of -Cuton-moor. He was himfelf on 
foot at the head of them, having fent his horfe away to forte 
diftance ; as he had alfo fent thofe of all the mén at arms who 
were in this divifion. The two other divifions were cavalry, 
which Ke advanced on the flanks before his foot. One of thefe 
was led by Alan earl of Dinan and of Richmond, with whom 
were joined the earls of Meulant, of Norfolk, of Surrey, of 
Pembroke, and of Northampton. The other was conimandéd 
by William of Ipres, and by the earl of Yorkfhiré and Atbe- 
marle, who had under his banner fome of thofe bravé north- 
ern barons, by whofe affiftance he had triumphed over the 
Scotch. But both thefe bodies of horfe were weak ifi théir 
numbers : for the nobles, who came to ferve at the fiege of 
Lincoln caftle, had brought with them few of their vaffals ; 
and Stephen, in order to ftrengthen his main body, or center, 
had very much diminifhed the force of his wings. When the 
edrl-of Glocefter came up, and faw the difpofition made by the 
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king, he likewife formed his order of battle in three divifions. 
One was entirely compofed of thofe barons and knights whom 
Stephen had deprived of their honours and lands: a remark- 
able inftance of the unhappy ftate of thofe times! By whom 
they were commanded we are not told ; but among them weré 
feveral earls ; and they made -a moft formidable body of ca» 
valry, all breathing revenge, and determined either to die, or 
regain their former pofleffions, that day. Another divifion wat 
led by the earl of Chefter, confifting of forces exercifed in con- 
tinual wars with the Welch, of which part were horfe‘and part 
foot. Thefe two bodies were placed over-againft the king’s 


cavalry, upon the flanks, and the earl of Glocefter commanded » ~ 


the center, which was oppofed to that of Stephen. We have 
ho certain account of what troops it was formed; but it feams 
to have had in it both horfe and foot, and to have chiefly con- 
fifted of his own vaffals, with whom he had taken Nottingham 
a little before. I do not find that he followed the example fet 
by the king, in making any of his horfemen difmount, to fight 
on foot. But befides thefe divifions there was a confiderable 
body of Welch, which he pofted at fome diftance upon the 
flank, wifely avoiding to mix thofe irregular forces with his line 
of battle, for fear that they fhould throw it into confufion. 
The two armies being thus marfhalled, they. both were en- 
couraged by military ofations, according to the cuftom that 
prevailed in thofe days; but the impraéticability of retiring 
with fafety was a ftronger incitement to the troops of the 
earl of Glocefter than any harangue. Fatiguéd as they were 
with a long and toilfome march, they boldly advariced to at- 
tack the king in his poft, without taking the leaft repofe or re- 
frefhment. ‘The fight was begun by thofe he had. fttipped- of 
their patrimonies. They fell with great fury upon the body of 
cavalry led by the earl of Richmond, and being too eager to 
lofe any time in tilting with their lances, as it was then the 
fafhion for knights to do, threw them away, and came up to 
-a clofe fight with their fwords; which fo daunted the enemy, 
that they made no refiftance: many were killed, and many 
taken; but the greater number of them fled; and at 
thefe all the earls who belonged to that divifion. While this 
was doing, William of Ipres and the earl of Albemarle at- 
tacked and routed the Welch: but the earl of Chefter, in that 
inftant, vigoroufly charging their troops, which’ theaétion with 
the Welch had thrown into diforder, they weré entirely defeated. 
Thus, both his wings being beaten’ and diffipated, the king 
was left without horfe. The vittorious troops did: not pierfae — 
the flying fquadrons, but joined the earl of Glocefter ; and, 
having furrounded the body of infantry in the center, whére 
| Stephen 
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Stephen was in perfon, attacked it on every fide, with all the 
alacrity that a certain expectation of victory could infpire. Yet, 
as all thofe of whom it was compofed were veteran foldiers, and 
animated by the prefence and example of their king, they did 
the utmoft, that, in fuch circumftances, courage and difcipline 
could perform, facing about every way, and maintaining the 
clofenefs of their order unbroken, though (to ufe the expreflion 
of an hiftorian who lived in thofe times) shey were inveffed and 
befieged like a caftk. ‘The form of ‘he battle now bore a great 
refemblance to that of Haftings. The king’s phalanx, like that 
of Harold, was affaulted at once by horfe and foot, but remain- 
ed invincible for fome time; till the earl of Chefter difmounting, 
and ordering all his cavalry likewife to difmount, broke in, by 
the weight and ftrength of thofe heavy armed troops, and preffed 
hard upon the king, who bravely defended himfelf in the midft 
of his enemies, and ftruck the earl fuch a blow upon the creft of 
his helmet, that he overthrew him to the ground deprived of 
his fenfes. Nor would he, though all about him were flain or 
made prifoners, turn his back or ceafe from fighting, till, with 
the number and violence of his ftrokes, his battle-ax broke in 
his hands, and after that his fword alfo: upon which William 
de Kahames, a knight of great ftrength, feizing him by the 
creft of his helmet, and more coming up to affift in taking him, 
he was forced to yield himfelf prifoner ; but to no other than 
his coufin, the earl of Glocefter, would he deign, even in that 
extremity to furrender. Some contemporary writers add, that, 
before he was taken, he had been wounded in the head and 
knocked down by a ftone. Certain it is that greater perfonal 
valour never was fhewn in any aétion, than by him on that day ; 
but as a commander he may be blameable, for not having 
charged the forces of the enemy while they were pafling the 
ford; and for giving them time, when they had paffed it, to 
form, without moleftation. He alfo feems to have erred in 
leaving the cavalry pofted on his flanks too weak in numbers to 
contend with that of the emprefs, by having difmounted. fo 
many of his beft horfemen, in order to ftrengthen his body of 
infantry ; not well confidering, that the defeat of his wings 
would inevitably occafion that of his center. The precedent 
fet him at Cuton-Moor was improperly followed; becaufe, as 
the Scotch had few horfemen, it might not there be fo neceflary 
to oppofe any to them: but, as the earl of Glocefter was ftrong 


in cavalry, Stephen fhould have kept his, which at firft was 


fuperior, equal at leaft to the earl’s : efpecially being to engage 
in an open plain. It muft however be owned, that both his 
wings behaved fo ill, as to give us fufficient reafon to impute 


their deteat rather to their fear than their weaknefs. Yet they 
confifted 





confifted-of men renowned for courage; which made fome of 
the contemporary writers fuppofe, that their flight was occa- 
fioned by treachery. But, as after this time they continued to 
ferve the king faithfully, it may be better accounted for. by 
thofe fudden terrors, which fometimes feize even the beft troops, 
when they are greatly outnumbered. Certainly nothing con- 
tributed more to the gaining of the battle, than the good: dif 
pofition made by the earl of Glocefter, efpecially in his placing 
of the auxiliary Welch ; and the prudent conduét of thofe who 
led his wings, in reftraining their foldiers from purfuing the 
horfe they had beaten, till they had completed the victory by 
the entire defeat of the enemy’s foot.’ 


[ To be continued. - ] 
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II. The Idylliums of Theocritus. Tranflated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory by Francis Fawkes, M. A. 
8v0. Pr. 6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


ASTORAL poetry is a reprefentation of rural life, 
Pr adorned with all the graces it is capable of receiving. All 
that happens in the country is not worthy of a place in the 
Eclogue. Nothing fhould be admitted but what is calculated 
to pleafe and affeét. Its bufinefs is to defcribe the loves, the 
fports, the complaints, the contefts, and all the little adven- 
tures of fhepherdss The language therefore ought to be plain 
and unaiteéted ; the imagery taken from the moft agreeable ob- 
jets in the country. Yet fhepherds may fometimes difcourfe 
on more fublime fubjects, provided they retain their proper 
chara¢ter, which is fimplicity. 

The writer who is here exhibited in an Englith drefs, is the 
firft and greateft of the paftoral poets. He flourifhed at Syra, 
cufe about 270 years before the birth of Chrift; and after- 
wards at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the great en- 
courager of the fcienc:s,, and the patron of learned men. 

As a paftoral writer he had feveral advantages. He lived in 
the moft fertile country in the world, and under the moft fe- 
rene fky. The fweetnefs of the climate naturally furnifhed him 
with the moft agreeable images, and enabled him to take his 
defcriptions from real life. ‘The language in which he wrote 
is exquifitely {weet and harmonious ; and the Doric diale& has 
a beauty, and propriety in this fpecies of compofition, which 
is inimitable. 

In his Idyllia he has painted nature genuine and.graceful. 
We find in them a variety of paflages from which may be 
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formed the fineft characters in paftoral. Some of them migtt 
have been more delicate ; but in moft there is a fweetnefs, 


- eafe, and fimplicity, to which none of his fucceffors have at- 


tained. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to transfufe his genuine 
graces into a foreign language. In this attempt the m ft care- 
ful tranflator will be frequently induced to facrifice fimplicity 
for the fake of the meafure. 

The following paflages in the original are plain and artlefs ; 
but too much amplified in Mr. Fawkes’s tranflation. 


Tloaaas of Pap roger Bots, woaros de Te TaAveor, 
Tloaags oY av Saparas nes ogres wS'upayro. Id. i. 


‘ Meek heifers, patient cows, and gentle fteers 
Moan’d at his feet, and melted into tears ; 
Ev’n bulls loud bellowing wail’d the fhepherd fwain.’— 


Eud‘oy 7’5 sxe Lovey To xaACV Some Tey egraaca. Id. ii, 


I fhould have deem’d it no ignoble blifs, 
The rofes of your balmy lips to kifs. 


This language is more fuitable to the character of a petit- 
maitre in the prefent age, than that of a fimple thepherd in the 
days of 'Theocritus. ; 

A goatherd declares his paffion for Amaryllis, laments her 
cruelty, commends her charms, folicits her favours, and dif- 
traéted at the thoughts of not obtaining them, threatens to 
drown himéelf : 


Tav Barrov amodus eis nupare THe aAcuuat, 
Qarep Tas Suvvws cxomialeras OAris oyeimeus. 
Kinxe un Todava, To ye wav Teo ady teruxTas Id. iii. 


This declaration is expreffed with ferioufnefS and fimplicity ; 
but the following verfion has an air of affectation, and feems 
to reprefent the goatherd in jeft. 


‘ [ll doff my goat-fkin, fince I needs mutt die, 
And thence where Olpis views the fcaly fry 
Inquifitive, a dire impending fteep, 

Headlong Ill plunge into the foamy deep ; 
And though perchance I buoyant rife again, 
You'll laugh to fee me flouncing in the main.’ 


Theocritus, when he reprefents Polyphemus in love with 
Galatea, fays, 





KaSeCousvos JY ext wereas 
TLnrasy es wovTov opwr, aside rosaura. Id. xi. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Fawkes embellifhes the defcription in this manner : 


* Ona fteep 

Rongh pointed rock, that overlook’d the deep, 
And with brown horror, high impending hung, 
The giant monfter fat, and thus he fung.’ 


In this verfion the language is poetical; but not as it is in 
the original, Aimplex munditiis. 

The firft Idyllium is extremely beautiful, and may be con- 
fidered as the pattern and ftandard of the old bucolic poems; 
we fhall therefore prefent it to the reader in the tranflation of 
Mr. Fawkes. ? 


‘ Thyrfis. Sweet are the whifpers of yon vocal pine, 
Whofe boughs, projecting o’er the fprings, recline ; 
Sweet is thy warbled reed’s melodious lay ; 

Thou, next to Pan, fhalt bear the prize away : 
If to the God a horn’d he-goat belong, 

The gentler female fhall reward thy fong ; 

If he the female claim, a kid’s thy fhare, 

And, till you milk them, kids are dainty fare. 

Goatherd. Sweeter thy fong, O fhepherd, than the rill 
That rolls its mufic down the rocky hill : 

If one white ewe content the tuneful Nine, 
A ftall-fed lamb, meet recompence, is thine; 
And if the Mufes claim the lamb their due, 
‘My gentle Thyrfis fhall obtain the ewe. 

Thyrfis. Wilt thou on this declivity repofe, 
Where the rough tamarifk luxuriant grows, 
And gratify the Nymphs with fprightly ftrain ? 
I'll feed thy goats, and tend the browfing train. 

Goatherd, I dare not, dare not, fhepherd, grant your boon, 
Pan’s rage I fear, who always refts at noon, 

When tir’d with hunting, ftretch’d in fleep along, 
His bitter rage will burft upon my fong: 
But well you know Love’s pains, which Daphnis rues, 
You the great Mafter of the rural mufe ; 
Let us beneath yon fhady elm retreat, 
Where Nature forms a lovely paftoral feat, 
Where fculptur’d Naiads and Priapus ftand, 
And groves of oaks extending o’er the land ; 
There if you fing as fweetly as of yore, 
When you the prize from Lybian Chromis bore, 
Thrice fhall you milk this goat; fhe never fails 
Two kids to fuckle, tho’ fhe fills two pails ; 
To this I?ll add, with fcented wax o’er-laid, 
Of curious workmanfhip, and newly made, 
Cz A deep 
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A deep two-handled Cup, whofe brim is crown’d 
With ivy join’d with helichryfe around ; 

Small tendrils with clofe-clafping arms uphold 
The fruit rich fpeckled with the feeds of gold. 
Within, a woman’s well-wrought image fhines, 
A veft her limbs, her locks a caul confines ; 
And near, two neat-curl’d youths in amorous ftrains 
With fruitlefs ftrife communicate their pains : 
Smiling, by turns, fhe views the rival pair ; 
Grief {wells their eyes, their heavy hearts defpair. 
Hard by, a fifherman advanc’d in years, 
On the rough margin of a rock appears ; 
Intent he ftands t’ enclofe the fith below, 
Lifts a large net, and labours at the throw : 
Such ftrong expreffion rifes on the fight, 
You’d fwear the man exerted all his might ; 
For his round neck with turgid veins appears— 
‘ In years he feems, yet not impair’d by years.’ 
A vineyard next, with interfected lines, 
And red ripe clufters load the bending vines : 
To guard the fruit a boy fits idly by, 
In ambufh near, two fculking foxes lie ; 
This plots the branches of ripe grapes to ftrip, 
But that, more daring, meditates the {crip ; 
Refolv’d ere long to feize the favoury prey, 
And fend the youngfter dinnerlefs away : 
Meanwhile on rufhes all his art he plies 
In framing traps for grafhoppers and flies : 
And earneft only on his own defigns, 
Forgets his fatchel, and negleéts his vines : 
All round the foft acanthus fpreads its train— 
This Cup, admir’d by each /Lolian fwain, 
rem far a Calydonian failor brought, 

a the-goat and new-made cheefe I bought ; 
No lip has touch’d it, ftill unus’d it ftood ; 
To you I give this mafter-piece of wood, 
If you thofe Himerzan ftrains rehearfe 
* Of Daphnis’.woes—I envy not your verfe— 
Dread Fate, alas! may foon demand your breath, 
And clofe your mufic in oblivious death. 

Thyrfis. Begin, ye Nine, that fweetly wont to play, 
Begin, ye Mufes, the bucolic lay. 

«© Thyrfis my name, to tna I belong, 
‘¢ Sicilian Swain, and this is Thyrfis’ fong :’ 

Where were ye, Nymphs, in what Posie Ee grove | ? 


Where were ye, Nymphs, when Daphnis pin’d with love ? 
Did 
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Did ye on Pindus’ fteepy top refide? 
Or where through Tempe Peneus rolls his tide ? 
For where the waters of Anapus flow, 
Fam’d ftreams! ye play’d not, nor on Atna’s brow ; 
Nor where chafte Acis laves Sicilian plains— 
Begin, ye Mufes, fweet bucolic ftrains. 
Himr favage panthers in wild woods bemoan’d, 
For him fierce wolves in hideous howlings groan’d ; 
His fate fell lions mourn’d the live-long day— 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic lay. 
Meek heifers, patient cows, and gentle fteers, 
Moan’d at his feet, and melted into tears ; 
Ev’n bulls loud bellowing wail’d the thepherd fwain— 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic ftrain. 
Firft from the mountain winged Hermes came ; 
“* Ah! whence, he cried, proceeds this-fatal flame? 
‘* What nymph, O Daphnis, fteals thine heart away ?” 
Begin, ye Nine, the {weet bucolic lay. 
Goatherds and hinds approach’d ; the youth they hail’d, 
And fhepherds kindly afk’d him what he ail’d. 
Priapus came, foft pity in his eye, 
‘ And why this grief, he faid, ah! Daphnis, why ?? 
Meanwhile the nymph difconfolately roves, 
With naked feet thro’ fountains, woods, and groves, 
And thus of faithlefs Daphnis fhe complains ; 
(Begin, ye Mufes, {weet bucolic ftrains) . 
‘ Ah youth! defective both in head and heart, 
‘ A cowherd ftil’d, a goatherd fure thou art, 
‘ Who when afkance with leering eye he notes 
‘ The amorous gambols of his frifking goats, 
‘ He longs to emulate their wanton play: 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic lay. 
‘ So when you fee the virgin train advance 
‘ With nimble feet, light-bounding in the dance ; 
‘ Or when they foftly fpeak, or fweetly fmile, 
‘ You pine with grief, and envy all the while.’ 
+ Unmov’d he fat, and no reply return’d, 
But ftill with unavailing paflion burmd ; 
To death he nourifh’d Love’s confuming pain— 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic ftrain. 
Venus infulting came, the youth addreft, 
Fore’d a faint {mile, with torture at her breatt ; 





+ Some commentators fuppofe the fifteen preceding lines to be 


the fpeech of Priapus ; and this verfe favours that interpretation. 
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‘** Daphnis, you boafted you could Love fubdue, 

“* But tell me, has not love defeated you ; 

‘* Alas! you fink beneath his mighty fway.” 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic lay. 

‘ Ah, cruel Venus! Daphnis thus began, 

* Abhorr’d and curs’d by all the race of man, 

* My days decline, my fetting fun I know, 

‘ I pafs a viétim to the fhades below, | 

‘ Where riots Love with infolent difdain— 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic itrain. 

* To Ida, Venus, fly, expofe your charms, 

‘ Rufh to Anchifes’, your old cowherd’s arms ; 

‘ There bowering oaks will compafs you around, 

‘ Here low cyperus fcarcely fhades the ground, 

‘ Here bees with hollow hums difturb the day, 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic lay. 

‘ Adonis feeds his flocks, tho’ paffing fair, 

‘ With his keen darts he wounds the flying hare, 

¢ And hunts the beafts of prey along the plain. 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic ftrain. 

‘ Say, if again arm’d Diomed you fee, 

«© T conquer’d Daphnis, and will challenge thee ; 

“‘ Dar’ft thou, bold chief, with me renew the fray ?” 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic lay. 

‘ Farewell, ye wolves, and bears, and lynxes dire ; 

‘ My fteps,no more the tedious chace fhall tire: 

‘ The herdfman, Daphnis, now no longer roves, 

‘ Thro’ flow’ry fhrubs, thick woods, or fhady groves. 

‘ Fair Arethufa, and ye ftreams that {well 

‘ In gentle tides near Thymbrian towers, farewell, 

‘ Your cooling waves flow-winding o’er the plains, 
Begin, ye Mufes, fweet bucolic ftrains. 

© ] Daphnis here my lowing oxen fed, 

* And here my heifers to their watering led, 

‘ With bulls and fteers no longer now | ftray.’ 
Begin, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic lay. 

‘ Pan, whether now on Menalus you rove, 

* Or loiter carelefs in Lyczus’ grove, 

‘ Leave yon aerial promontory’s height, 

‘ Of Helicé, projeéting to the fight, 

* Where fam’d Lycaon’s ftately tomb is rear’d, 

* Loft in the fkies, and by the Gods rever’d; 

‘ Hafte, and revifit fair Sicilia’s plains. 
Ceafe, Mufes, ceafe the fweet bucolic ftrains, 

‘ Pan, take this pipe, to me for ever mute, 


* Sweet-ton’d, and bent your rofy lip to fuit, 
‘ Com- 
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“ Compatted clofe with wax, and join’d with art, 

‘ For Love, alas! commands me to depart ; 

* Dread Love and Death have fummon’d me away— 
Ceafe, Mufes, ceafe the {weet bucolic lay. 

* Let violets deck the bramble-bufh and thorn, 

* And fair narciffus junipers adorn. 

* Let all things Nature’s contradiction wear, 

‘ And lofty pines produce the lufcious pear ; 

* Since Daphnis dies, let all things change around, 

‘ Let timorous deer purfue the flying hound ; 

“ Let fcreech-owls foft as nightingales complain’— 
Ceafe, ceafe, ye Nine, the fweet bucolic ftrain. 

He died—and Venus ftrove to raife his head, 

But Fate had cut the laft remaining thread— 

The lake he paft, the whelming wave he prov’d, 

Friend to the Mufes, by the Nymphs belov’d. 
Ceafe, facred Nine, that fweetly wont to play, 
Ceafe, ceafe, ye Mufes, the bucolic lay. 

Now, friend, the Cup and Goat are fairly mine, 

Her milk’s a fweet libation to the Nine : 

Ye Mufes, hail! all praife to you belongs, 

And future days fhall furnith better fongs. 
Goatherd. O, be thy mouth with figs Agilean fill’d, 

And drops of honey on thy lips diftill’d ! 

Thine is the Cup (for fweeter far thy voice 

Than when in fpring the grafhoppers rejoice) 

Sweet is the fmel], and fcented as the bowers 

Wath’d by the fountains of the blifsful HOURS. 
Come, Cif. ! let Thyrfis milk thee—Kids, forbear 

Your gambols, lo! the wanton goat is near.’ 


By this fpecimen it appears that the prefent tranflator is 
in no refpeé deftitute of poetical abilities; for though he 
has not always preferved the fimplicity of the Sicilian poet, 
his language, in general, is elegant without affectation, his 
manner lively. and his verfification eafy and harmonious. 

To this work is prefixed the life of Theocritus, and an Effay 
on Paftoral Poetry, by Edward Burnaby Greene, Efq. The 
tranflation is accompanied with learned notes calculated to 
point out the various imitations of fucceeding writers, and ex- 
plain obfcure paflages. Yet there are difficulties {till remain- 
ing +, which we recommend to the inveftigation of the learned 
reader. 





+ See thofe paffages in particular which are marked by an 
afterifk in the margin. 
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III. An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Occonomy : being an Effay 
on the Science of Domeffic Policy in Free Nations. By Sir James 
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Stetart, Bart. In two Vols. ato. Pr. 2il. 25. in boards. 
Millar, axd Cadell. [Concluded. ] 
HEWN we confider the cifference'between the people of 
England and thofe of other countries, we cannot help 
thinking that the work before us has a moft falutary tendency. 
The Unglifh have always been remarkable for their impatience 
under governments, when they were ignorant of the principles 
by which they were ruled; while other nations, the French 
efpecially, are glad to take all political matters upon truft. If 
they reafon, it is upon what is paft, and they hope for the 
beit de futuro. 'This work lays open every fpring of political 
ceconomy that the .moft curious eye can with to inveftigate. , 
The whole mechanifm of ftate is here explained, and all its 
Gordian knots are untied, inftead of being cut afunder, 

The fecond volume opens with the confequence of impofing 
the price of coinage, and the duty of feigniorage, upon the coin 
of a nation, in fo far as they affe& the price of bullion, and . 
that of all other commodities. In difcuffing this intricate fub- 
je&t, our author recapitulates fome of his former principles. 
He obferves that gold and-filver are commodities merely like 
other things, but that it is utterly impoffible they fhould 
ever, become a fcale or invariable meafure of value. Though we 
own that this is a principle very different from the ideas we our- 
felves, and, we believe, moit of our readers, have entertained 
of this fubject, yet we are fully reconciled to the rationale by 
which this author eftablifhes his maxim. He fuppofes that 
coinage coits 2 per cent. but before this impofition of 2 per cent. 
commodities are bought for grains of filver or gold. Thus after 
the coinage takes place, ninety-eight grains ought to pafs for 
the fame value as a hundred did before, and every commodity 
given in exchange for fuch a coin mutt fall 2 per cent. relatively 
to the grains of metal it was worth before. Our author con- 
jectures that a wrong balance of trade raifes the price of bullion 
to the value of coin; and all he fays upon that point, which 
he difcuffes very largely, carries conviction with it. 

He affirms that it is far eafier to make a price rife than to 
make it fall. * At all times (continues he) a price which has 
long ftood low, may be made to rife; but it is next to impof- 
fible to make a price which has long ftood high, to fall in 
the fame manner.’ Though we do not pretend to be adepts 
upon this fubje@, yet we apprehend the experience of every 
man tells him, that during the courfe of this andthe laft cen- 
tury, the prices of many manufa&ures, as well as commodities, 
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have increafed ; but has not the price of gold and filver de- 
creafed? and may not a piece of woollen or beaver manufacture, 
which at the beginning of this century fold for twenty fhillings, 
have been dearer then, than it would be now, if it fold for 
twenty-five ? 

The contents of the fecond chapter of this third book are 
concerning the influence which the impofing the price of coin- 
age, and the duty of feigniorage in the Englifh mint, will have 
upon the courfe,of exchange, and trade of Great Britain. On 
this fubje&, our author is of opinion, that where coinage is free, 
the price of bullion ought to be invariable; but the doérine 
of the following quotation is fo new, that we fhall lay it before 
our readers, fome of whom may be immediately concerned in 
the fubjec&t. ‘ May we not (continues he) fay, that bullion in 
England is always at the higheft price it ever can be in France, 
fince it is at the price of the coin? Is not this the condition of 
France, when the balance of her trade is the moft unfavourable 
it poflibly can be? aioe 

‘ If therefore England, Jerfelf, contributes to keep the price 
of her bullion higher than it is in France, is not this an advan- 
tage to France, fince France can buy the bullion with’ which 
fhe pays her Englifh debts cheap in her own market, and can 
fell it dear in that of her creditor? Is there not a profit in buy- 
ing an ox cheapin the country, and felling him dear in Smith- 
field market ? 

‘Now why is bullion fometimes cheaper in France than in 
England? I anfwer, that in France it is allowed*to fall 8 per cent. 
below the coin, and the king only takes it at times when no. 
body can get a better price for it: and that in England the king 
gives always coin for bullion, and by that keeps the price of it 
from ever falling lower. Let the Englifh mint pay the pound 
troy ftandard filver at the rate of thirteen ounces of coin, the price 
of bullion in England will always be ;4 dearer than the coin. 

¢ When bullion in France falls to 8 per cent. below the coin, it 
is carried to the mint: when it is worth more no body carries 
any to be coined, 

‘ No body in France(except upon a general coinage )is forced 
to fell their bullion at this price. Is it not, therefore, a very 
wife regulation, to permit the operations of trade to reduce, as 
low as poffible, the value of that commodity with which all they 
owe is paid, and this more efpecially, as the fall of its price is 
a proof of the profperity of their trade. 

‘ If, therefore, it be fuppo‘ed, that the effect of having a ma- 
terial money for a fcale of value, is, that the denominations in 
the coin, and not the grains of the bullion, muft meafure the 
yalue of commodities for bome confumption ; then it follows, that 
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the variations in the price of bullion, fhould not affect the price 
of commodities. 

‘ This is a queftion, however, which I do not pretend to deter- 
mine, and I apprehend that nothing but experience can refolve it. 

‘ Now let me confider the difference there is between the 
trade of France and that of England as matters now ftand ; and 
what would be the cafe, were the regulations of the mint the 
fame in both countries. 

‘ I fhall fuppofe that England buys of French goods as much 
as may be psid with one thoufand pounds troy weight of Eng- 
lifh guineas. I afk for what weight of French louis d’ors mutt 
France buy of Englith goods to make the balance even? Will 
it not be anfwered (according to the ordinary method of calcu- 
lating the true par of exchange) that if France buys for one thou- 
fand pounds troy of her louis d’ors (fuppofing the guineas and 
the louis d’ors of the fame finenefS) that the balance is even? 

‘Is it not true, that England muft fend this thoufand pounds 
weight either in gold bullion or in guineas, and is it not the 
fame thing to the Englifh merchant to fend the one or the 
other, providing the guineas be full weight? 

* But when France comes to fend the thoufand pounds weight 
of her louis d’ors, fhe finds at market a thoufand pounds weight 
of gold bullion 8 per cent. cheaper, and this bullion is as good 
to the Englifhman as if he had got the louis d’ors. 

‘ Let me ftate the cafe otherwife. Suppofe France buys in 
England for 1000 pounds weight of her guineas in Virginia 
tobacco; and that England buys in France for :oco pounds 
weight of her louis d’ors of Bourdeaux claret. Is not this called 
par? Will not France pay her debt to England with 10c0 pound 
of gold bullion? Whereas England muft pay 1080 pounds to 
France ; becaufe 1000 pounds weight of her louis d’ors is worth 
in France 1080 pounds of any bullion of the fame ftandard. 
The 1000 pounds then compenfates the rooo pounds ; the 80 
pounds over muft be fent to France, and the carriage of this 
quantity only, muft be paid for according to the principles of 
exchange. 

‘ Here is evidently a balance of trade againft England of 8 
per cent. above the real par of the metals. Will any body fay that 
the 8 per cent, is paid for the tranfportation of 80 pounds of 
bullion due ? Certainly not. 

‘ Now if the Englith thould declare that they, for the future, 
would coin neither gold or filver bullion for any perfon, but at 
the rate of 8 per cent. below the value of the coin ; and if it be 
true, that this regulation would have the effect of finking the 
price of bullion, on many occafions, to 8 per cent. below the 


coin; in that cafe, would not the Englifh and the French ac- 
quit 
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quit their debts of the 1000 pounds weight of their refpective 
coin upon the fame conditions? In this cafe, would not the 
price of exchange vanifh, fince there would be no bullion to be 
fent by either party ? But in the firft cafe, would not England 
be obliged to fend 8 per cent. above the quantity of gold bul- 
lion fhe received from France, and would not the tranfportation 
‘of this coft money, and would not this tranfportation be 
marked by a certain price of exchange, and confequently, 
would not the price of exchange rife againft England ? 

* But to this it is objected, that by the former example, the 
exchange marked 8 per cent. againft England with great rea- 
fon ; becaufe it is plain, that there is a balance of 8 per cent. 
againft England, fince fhe has fent that proportion over to 
Francein bullion. Verytrue. But had England, inftead of taking 
to the value of 1000 pounds weight of louis d’ors in claret, ta- 
ken only for 100 pounds weight, the exchange would have ftill 
marked 8 per cent. lofs ; becaufe the 100 pounds of louis d’ors 
muft be paid with the 108 pounds of bullion, although Eng- 
land by this trade has evidently gained 892 pounds of bullion, 
which France muft fend her as a balance.’ 

In the third chapter, our author examines the following 
queftion : Is the lofs which the courfe of exchange marks upon 
the trade of Great Britain with France real or apparent? All 
that he aims is to difcover how this queftion is to be refolved, 
becaufe he does not pretend to refolve it and other queftions 
arifing from iz himfelf. The refult of his enquiry is as fol- 
lows. ‘ The principles here laid down (fays he) never can de- 
cide as to the matter of faét, to wit, whether the French trade 
is hurtful or lucrative: all we are warranted to conclude from 
them is, that the trade of Great Britain would be more ad- 
vantageous with France than it is, were a duty on coinage to 
be laid in England as high as there. In that fenfe, we may 
fay, that the apparent lofs by exchange is a proof that coin is 
commonly dearer in France than in Engiand ; from which a 
lofs may be implied ; but the lofs upon exchange no way de- 
notes the degree of lofs upon the trade, and much lefs does it 
certify that the balance upon the whole is againft Great 
Britain.’ 

The fourth chapter treats of the different methods of i impo- 
fing coinage ; and of the influence they refpectively have upon 
the value of the money-mint, and upon the domeftic interefts of 
the nation. The reader muft not expe& the authors of the Cri- 
tical Review to enter minutely into all the fubje& of coinage, 
as branched out by this writer. ‘They are amazed at his in- 
veftigations, which have all the appearance of the utmoft can- 


dour and accuracy, though they cannot follow him through 
all 
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all his intricacies. He feems to think that there is more coin 
in France than in England, but concludes that this is no 
mark of the poverty of the latter. He believes, that if the 
currency of paper money was profcribed, the coin of Eng- 
land would quickly return, becaufe it would then be demand- 
ed. We are here a little fufpicious that this writer is mif- 
taken in his facts, in fuppofing more coin to be in France than 
in England, or in imagining (as_we fuppofe he does) that the 
currency of paper money in England has banifhed coin. We 
are inclined to think, that both thofe fa¢ts are miftaken, and 
that an Englifh merchant or ‘financer of very moderate abi- 
lities, either of head or purfe, may inform him better. The 
author, converfant with men of great property in France, 
might, no doubt, fee them poffeffed of far larger fums in ready 
money than per ‘ons of the like rank and fortune in England 
commonly are ; but whoever compares the ftate of the com- 
mon people in Fran ce and England with regard to the circula- 
tion of cath, muft know that the current money in the hands 
of the French farmers, manufaéturers, and peafantry, bears no 
proportion to the vait fums pofleffed by the fame orders of men 
in England, As to paper credit, we can by no means admit 
that it banifhes coin out of England. It is rather an addition, 
than a fupplement, to currency; and though French and fo- 
reign authors have raifed many curious fpeculations concerning 
the danger of multiplying paper money, yet an Englifhman 
poffefigd of a twenty-pound bank- note never can think his pro- 
perty precariou is, as long as he can receive, upon demand, for 
the fame, nineteen guineas and one fhilling. 

_ Here we fhall take our leave of this author’s doétrine. of 
money and coinage, in which thofe who are concerned in ei- 
ther, may meet with many ufeful and curious difcoveries, His 
fourth book, which treats of credit and debt, is divided into 
four parts. ‘The fubjet of the firft is the intereft of money ; 
of the fecond, banks ; of the third, exchange; and of the 
fourth, public credit. In this divifion of our. author’s work, is 
comprehended the whole fy item of the French finances before 
and after the eftablifhment of the Miffiffippi bubble. This 
may, at firft fight, appear a matter of indifference to Englith- 
men; but nothing is more certain than that many of the prin- 
ciples of public credit in both nations were, and are, the fame ; 
and that its prefent amazing rife in Great Britain requires the 
moft minute inveftigations into the mifcarriages of the French 
funds, to enable government here to guard again{ft the like . 
inifcarriages ; and perhaps no book was ever better calculated 
for that end than the work before us, 
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Our author's fifth and laft book is, perhaps, more intereft- 
ing to a Britifh fubje& than any other part of this work, as’it- 
treats of taxes, and the proper application of their amount. 
He here inveftigates the principles by which they are to be im-' 
pofed on their proper objects. In his fifih chapter he’ divides 
taxes into proportional, which affe& confumption, or more 
properly, what may be called expence; accumulative, whith 
affe&t property ; and perfonal, which confift in perfonal fervice. 
He defines perfonal taxes to be fuch as arife from income, and 
not from ftock ; and he thinks that the beft method to avoid 
taxing ftock inftead of income, is to impofe the tax in fuch a 
manner as to affeé the confumers only. Though we readily’ 
agree with this maxim, yet we know not, when applied to 
England, if it has any propriety, or, indeed, meaning. If con-: 
fumers pay for what they confume of one manufaéture of lux- 
ury, thofe confumers are manufaGurers or merchants of other 
commodities or luxuries, for which they oblige others to pay in 
proportion ; and perhaps it would be difficult to find a man‘in, 
the nation who is not a confumer, or a commodity that is not’ 
taxed mediately or immediately. A very {mall experience of 
Englifh living proves that even taxes upon luxuries have been 
always attended with a rife of price (which is the fame thing as 
a tax) upon neceflaries, Was a tax impofed for wearing a’ 
fword, (a fpecies of luxury the moft unconneéted, perhaps, of 
any other with any ferviceable purpofe of life) bafbers and tail- 
ors, attorneys and authors, who had a paflion to appear with 
that fafhionable utenfil, would immediately raife the price of 
their feveral labours upon their cuftomers; fo that we are ‘a- 
fraid, in this country, fcarcely an inhabitant can be found, 
who is not a confumer, in fome fhape or other, of what is 
taxed. If this author, however, means, that the beft mode of 
taxation is upon luxury, we fhall fo far agree with him, that 
the age may be ingenious enough to difcover fome unknown 
Juxuries which may not affect the poor, the labourer, or the 
manufacturer, but fuch a fpecies of luxury is yet to be dif- 
covered. : 

To remove the force of this obje&ion, our author reafons as 
follows : : 

‘ Chap. IV. The proper obje& of cumulative taxes, is the 
large pofleffions of the higher clafles of a people, which can 
bear a diminution in favour of the ftate, without danger of 
encroaching upon their neceflary or eafy fubfiftence. It is not 
fo when they are laid upon the lower claffes ; becaufe thefe are 
either compofed of the induftrious, or of beggars. ‘The firft 
fhould be enabled to draw back from the rich, what they ad- 
vance for the public fervice. The latter have nothing to 
give ; 
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give ; to tax them is but adding to their mifery, without re« 
lieving the wants of the ftate. 

‘ The great advantages of proportional taxes over the cu- 
mulative, may be reduced to three. 

‘ 1mo, The proportion between the tax and the obje& taxed 
is determinate. 

* zdo, ‘The proportion may be known to every body. 

3tio, The time of paying the tax is regular and gradual ; 
becaufe in paying for the commodity you pay for the tax, and 
your liberty in buying fuch commodities is unreftrained ; con- 
fequently, the expence is fuppofed to be in proportion to what 
your income can afford. Whereas in the cumulative taxes, it 
is, firft, hardly poflible to preferve the proportion between the 
tax and the eafe of a perfon’s circumftances. In the fecond 
place, it is impoffible for the ftate to afcertain exaétly that pro- 
portion. And in the laft place, the demand for the tax is 
made at a time when people are often unprepared. 

‘ Chap. V. The principal inconveniences alleged againft 
proportional taxes, are, 1. That they raife prices: 2. Difcou- 
rage confumption: and 3. That they are oppreffive and ex- 
penfive in the colleétion. Thefe inconveniences are more ap- 
parent than real, as will appear from what follows. 

‘ mo, A proportional tax, rightly impofed, and properly 
levied, will undoubtedly raife the price of the objeéts taxed ; 
but it will onl¥ confequentially raife the price of the labour of 
the induftrious man who pays it ; becaufe he will draw it back 
in proportion only to his diligence and frugality. 

‘ The price of labour is regulated by demand, and is influ- 
enced only by proportional taxes. 

‘ 2do, As to difcouraging confumption, if taxes raife prices, 
this circumftance proves the increafe of confumption ; becaufe 
if confumption were to diminifh, taxes would not be paid, and 
prices would fall of courfe, even to the detriment of the induf- 
trious. Thefe are always the confequences of proportional 
taxes, when wrong impofed. 

‘ 3ti0, As to the expence and oppreffion in levying them, 
thefe inconveniencies are, in a great meafure, in proportion to 
the difpofition of the people to defraud the public: for when 
they are fairly paid, and honeftly colle&ted, proportional taxes 
are little more expenfive, and infinitely lefs oppreflive than any 
other. I conclude my chapter by fome obfervations drawn 
from the practice of different countries, which point out a me- 
thod of avoiding both the oppreffion and the expence of levy- 
ing proportional taxes.’ 

We fhall leave to the reader’s confideration and experience 


the application of the above quotation; when he confiders 
that 
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that every fmuggled manufacture or commodity is, in faa, a 
proportionable tax upon the makers and venders of that com- 
modity here ; a cafe which we think this author has not fully 
difcuffed. 

In his ninth chapter, he has fully proved that an abolition of 
taxes muit be the ruin of all induftry, and confequently of the 
Englifh nation. In the tenth chapter he examines whether 
taxes are a {pur to induftry, and pronounces in the affirmative, 
In the eleventh chapter he obferves, that to render a land tax 
equal and eafily borne, the impofition ought to be preceded by 
a fair valuation of every article of revenue intended to be taxed, 
and no cther income but that proceeding from an immoveable 
fund of property, ought to be affeéted by it. ‘ From thisI am 
led, fays he, to difapprove of the method of affefliment eftab- 
lifhed in England by the land tax.’ It would be doing this au- 
thor injuftice to omit the three following paragraphs of this 
laborious work. 

‘ I have now concluded this Inquiry, according to the plan 
I at firft propofed. It is the fruit of eighteen years clofe, tho’ 
agreeable application ; interrupted only by many intervals of 
bad health, and many ftrokes of adverfe fortune. 

‘ It never was, till lately, my intention to offer to the pub- 
lic, during my life, what I had compofed purely for my own 
inftruction and amufement. But upon comparing my fenti- 
ments in feveral points with thofe of the generality of my 
friends, they have been found fo widely different, that I was 
thought in duty bound to my country, to fubmit them to the 
criticifm of the public. 

‘ To this I have the more willingly fubmitted, as I deveaien 
fhall purfue my firft intention in taking my pen; which was, 
to clear up my ideas on this fubject. And finceIcan now draw no 
farther knowledge from my own inquiries, I muft expeé it 
from the criticifms of thofe who may think it worth their while 
to animadvert upon my notions.’ 

In our review of this Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Oeconomy, we havelaboured under peculiar difficulties. The au- 
thor’s chief ftudies are of a caft not common in literary difqui- 
fitions, particularly in what relates to the coinage. Lowndes, 
Newton, and Locke, were, indeed, great mafters of that fub- 
je&, but then we fhould remember that all of them had pofts 
immediately conneéted with it under the government; and it 
may therefore be confidered as their employment as well. as 
ftudy. The next inconveniency that prefented to us was, our ina- 
bility to point out the found reafoning contained in this work. 
The concatenation of facts cannot be detached from the body 
of the publication, without disfiguring the fabrick; and to 
7 have 
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have exhibited, had it been poflible, even a few of his ex: 
cellencies, was not to be done within the compafs of our re- 
view. ‘The few ftri€tures we have made, fuppofing them to be 
juft, never can affect the principal merit of this publication, 
which has combined into one enquiry the various fyftems of 
political economy which now prevail in Europe, and with great 
precifion pointed out their ufes and abufes, their defeéts and ex- 
cellencies. Upon the whole, we muft confider this work as a 
code for future ftatefmen and minifters in Great Britain, and as 
opening fources of political knowledge not hitherto inveftigated, 
that at fome time (which perhaps is not very diftant) may be 
attended with the moft falutary effeéts to her interefts. 





a 


IV. The Ants: a Rhapfody. In 2 Vols. Small 8vo. Pr. 45. 
Davis and Reymers. 


HIS publication is fuppofed to have been communicated 
to the editor in St. James’s Park, by a tall thin gentle- 
man, of a ferious afpe&t, drefied in a long black cloak and 
a flapped hat, with a {word by his fide, the point of which ex- 
tended a full yard beyond the extremity of his cloak. Weare 
not wrapped up in great admiration of the author’s invention 
in ufhering this rhapfody into the world, nor of the ftale ad- 
vertifement prefixed to it, by which he endeavours to fecure it 
from the cenfures of critics and reviewers. Perhaps as little 
praife is due to the choice he has made of the allegory, which 
is as trite as any we mcet with in all the circle of literature. 
An induftrious emblematift might have furely difcovered fome- 
thing new to figure out all he intended to inculcate, without 
iving witlings an opportunity of reproaching him with having 
followed Solomon’s advice, Go to the ant, thou fluggard. But 
let us attend to the condu& of the allegory. : 
One Eugenio, a philofopher, while he walks by the fide of 
a foreft in a clear ftar light night, ftrikes his foot into an ant 
hillock, where ‘ he thought he difcovered in every part of the 
fettlement that anarchy and confufion which, amongft higher 
orders of beings, called men and chriftians, proceed gene- 
rally from the want of principle, the contempt of laws, or the 
neglect of thofe peculiar manners and cuftoms which enter in- 
timately into the genius of every well governed and peaceable 
fociety ; or from that ardent thirft for power and domination 
which is the certain effort of every genius, both in the human 
and the emmet world, who entertains any exalted opinion of 
his own abilities and merits, at the expence of thofe of his 


neighbours and fellow-beings, 
* Struck 
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so Struck with the uncommon phenomenon, the philofopher 


odifmiffed. the paft fubje& of his high contemplation, and di- 
-re&ed his attention to the furprifing obje@ ‘which prefented *it- 


felf beneath his feet, with a view. to inveftigaterand account 
for, .if po‘hble, thofe ftrange and uncommon appearances, .°. 
* He faw! the confufion:plain enough, and the violent com- 


imotions that-agitated the countenances-and condu& of thefe 


diminutive qnimals ; and amongft other things equally remark- 
able and furprifing he could difcover ‘by the clear light: of the 
moon, 'a long track, “or path-way, which feemed'to be making 


with the greateft diligence, affiduity, and attention, quite thro’ 


the whole extent of the colony from ‘eaft to: weft: ‘He alfo 
particularly took notice of various motions and counter-mo- 
tions of feveral ants, who feemed to merit or aflume. fome dif- 
tinction in the colony, towards the weft end of the territory. 

-€ Thefe feemed to ‘indicate caution’ and apprehenfion on 
both fides, and a warm and violent conteft. between the inha- 
bitants./of .two diftin& diftri@s of “the colony, which bor-— 


déréd upon one another. Their countenances exprefled: a te- 
nacious difpofition, and a firm refolution in both parties to fup- 


port their own fide in the difpute againft all oppofition:’ 

This Mr. Eugenio mutt furely have had the moft extraordi- 
nary eye fight that any haman:creature ever. pofleffed, ‘if by the 
help of a ftar-light night he could perceive plain enough the 
** violent commotions which agitated the countenances of thofe 


“diminutive animals,” arid likewife ** the tenacious difpofitions 


which their countenances exprefled.” As to the confufion and 
hurry which he defcribes among thofe ants upon their being dif- 
turbed, they are common-place obfervations upon what we are 
told by natwralifts coneerning thofe°induftrions infeas ;- thabgh 
we cann rolleg that any of thofé ‘philofophers ever pre- 
tended the pé¥ions of ar ant were depitted upon its countenance. 
. Squire Eugenio, it feems, faw better’ by the moon than he 
did by day-light ; for after his minute and wonderful difcoveries 
by night, we find him directing his ‘fteps homewards, with a 
firm refolution to revifit"the hillock the following day,” with a 
proper apparatus of microfcopical inftriments. This :grimalkin 
philofopher, however, when he reached hotne, was faved that 
trouble by his good genius, who becomes’ the evil genius of 
the' reader, to whom we fhall confign the drudgery of -attend- 
ing him through all his fantaftic fpeéchés and  legerdemain 
tricks. The well known doétrine of fylphs and gnomes is re- 
vived. Eugenio is’ endued with new optics, and reconduéted 
to the ant hill, which we perceive to be no other than a'iminia- 
ture map of Great Britain, France, and America, their tra‘e, 
policies, and differences. 

Vou. XXIV. Fuly, 1767. D What 
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What could prompt the author to endeavour to fhad6éw out 
thofe kingdoms under the allegory of emmets and ant-hills, we 
“¢afnot pretend to fay ; but there furely never was a detail pur- 
-fued with more impropriety, or executed with greater awkward- 
nefs. So far as we can colleé& from the author’s manner, 
there is not a fingle faé& he mentions, or an obfervation he 
makes, which requires the veil of allegory. Had he honeftly 
tranfcribed from regifters and magazines, and preferved the 
original names of perfons, places, and things, his performance 
muft have been more fatisfactory to the reader, and more ufe- 
fal to the public ; but to attempt to conne& the ideas of the 
perfons, manners, looks, and fentiments of men, ftatefmen, 
and generals; with thofe of emmets, is extremely difgufting to 
the mind, unlefs the author had greater powers of writing than 
this Mr. Eugenio or his good genius feems to poffefs. 

We are next entertained with the hiftory of the ftamp ac 
in America, from its firft impofition to its repeal, and the fe- 
veral fpeeches fuppofed to be made on that fubjeét. Upon the 
whole, this writer’s defeét lies rather in his judgment than his 
abilities. His language, though incorreét, may. be formed 
into a good ftile by proper attention ; and his zeal for. the pub- 
tic good, when divefted of the rant which inexperience gene- 
rally makes ufe of; may fome time or other become wane to 


the public. 





V. The Hiftory of Nourjahad. By rhe Editor of Sidney Bidulph. 
1zmo. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 

HIS is another attempt at allegory, occafioned, by a 

furfeit of reading novels, romances, and Kaftern tales, 
without that knowledge of men and books whichis neceflary 
for their proper digeftion. We have already * mentioned this 
author with uncommon applause; but we cannot think. that 
her-fuccefs in the prefent performance is equal to her. produc- 
tions in other walks-of fi€ion. We muft be of opinion that 
fhe has thrown away many valuable materials, both ornamental 
and ufeful, wpon an ill-contrived, ill-judged fabric. 
-.. Nourjahad was the engaging young favourite of Schem- 
~zeddin, the fultan of Perfia: both were about the fame age. 
‘The prince had fome thoughts of making him his prime mi- 
_nifter, but his choice was difapproved by the old counfellors 
with whom he advifed, who left fome doubts in the, ful- 
: tan’s mind concerning his favourite’s merits. Schemzeddin, to 





* See vol, xi. p. 186. 


try 
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try him-thoroughly, afked him once, when they. were by them-. 
felves, * Tell me, Nourjahad, and tell me-truly, what would 
fatisfy thy wifhes, if thou wert certain, of . pofleffing whatfo- 
ever thou fhouldift defire ?, Nourjahad remaining filent for fome 
time, the fultan, fmiling, repeated his queftion. . My withes, 
anfwered the favourite, are fo boundlefs; that it.is, impoffible 
for me to tell: you directly ;- but.in two words, I. thould, defire 
to be poffeffed of inexhauftible- riches, and to xenable me to 
enjoy them to the utmoft, to have my life prolonged to eter- 
nity. . Wouldft thou then, faid Schemzeddin, forego thy hopes 
of paradife.?.I would, anfwered the favourite, make.a_paradife 
of this earthly globe whilft it lafted, and take my chance for 
the other: afterwards, 

-o€ "The fultan, at hearing thefe wopda; ftarted up Sidon his 
feat, and knitting his brow, Be gone, faid he,! fternly, thou 
art.no. longer worthy of my love or my confidence :.I thought 
to have. promoted thee to the higheft honours, but fuch a 
wretch does not deferve to live, .Ambition,, though a jvice, is 
yet the vice of great minds; but ‘avarice, and an: infatiable 
thirft for pleafure, degrades a man below the brutes.”’.. .. 

The favourite endeavoured to appeafe the. fultan’s indigna- 
tion, but retiredyhome full of difquietude ;: when lo! what fhould 
appear to him, gentle reader, but even that guardian: genius 
which is always fo ready to help us authors at a pinch, either 
when we know not how to reconcile matters to fenfe or credi- 
bility, or when we- tong” ‘for-a-ramble-in- the> tim-whitky -of 
imagination. This fame aerial we Routan that riches and 
immortality were the real wifhes of Nourjahad’s heart ; | 

‘ Rath mortal, repliéd the fhining vifion, refle& once more, 
before you receive;the ofatal boon; far once -granted, | yous will 
with perhaps, °and.-wifltcin vain,°to -have it :recalled. What 
have Ito fear, anfwered Nourjahad, poffeffed of endlefs riches 
and of immoftality #» Your own paflions,'faid the heavenly 
youth, I will fubmit to all the evils arifing from them, re- 
plied Nourjahad,. give me but the power of gratifying them in 
their full extent.. Take thy with then, cried the genius, with 
a look of difcontent. .The contents of this vial will confer. 
immortality on thee, and to-morrow’s fun fhall behold thee 
richer than all the kings of the Eaft. Nourjahad ftretched 
his hands out eagerly to receive a vefiel of gold, enriched with 
precious ftones, which the angel took from under his mantle. 
Stop, cried the aerial being, and hear the condition, with which 
thou muft accept the wondrous gift I am now about to. beftow. : 
Know then, that your exiftence here fhall equal the date of 
this fublunary globe ; yet to enjoy life all that while, -is not in 


my power to grant. Noutjahad was going to interrupt the ce- 
Dz leftial, 
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leftial, to defire him to explain this, when he prevented. him, 


by proceeding thus: Your life, faid he, will be frequently in- 
terrupted by the temporary death of fleep.. Doubtlefs, replied 
Nourjahad, nature would languith without that fovereign balm. 
Thou mifunderftandeft me, cried the genius ; I do not mean 
that ordinary repofe which nature requires: the fleep thou 
muft be fubjeé&t to, at certain periods, will laft for. months, 
years, nay, for a whole revolution of Saturn at a time, or per- 
haps for a century. Frightful! cried Nourjahad, with -an 
emotion that made him forget the refpeét which was due to the 
prefence of his guardian angel. He feemed fufpended, while 
the radiant youth proceeded ; Jt is worth confidering, refolve 
not too haftily. If the frame of man, replied Nourjahad, in 
the ufual courfe of things, requires for the fupport of that 
fhort fpan of life which is allotted to him, a conftant and re- 
gular portion of fleep, which includes at leaft one third of his 
exiftence ; my life, perhaps, ftretched fo much beyond its na- 
tural date, may require a ftill greater proportion of reft, to 
preferve my bédy in due health and vigour. If this be the 
cafe, I fubmit to the conditions ;. for what is thirty or fifty 
years out of eternity ? Thou art miftaken, replied the genius ; 
and though thy reafoning is not unphilofophical, yet it is far 
from reaching the true caufe of .thefe myfterious conditions 
which ate wffered thee ; know that thefe are contingencies 
which depénd entirely on thyfelf. Let me befeech you,. faid 
Nourjahad, to explain this. If thou walkeft, faid the genius, 
in the paths of virtue, thy days will be crowned with gladnefs, 
and the even tenor of thy life undifturbed by any evil; but if, 
on the contrary, thou perverteft the good which is in thy power, 
and fetteft thy heart on iniquity, thou wilt thus be occafionally 
punifhed by a total privation of thy faculties.. If this be all, 
cried Nourjahad, then am I fure I fhall never ifcur the pe- 
nalty ; for though I mean to enjoy all the pleafures that life 
can beftow, yet am: I a ftranger to ‘my own. heart, if it. ever 
lead me to the wilful commiffion of a crime. The genius 
fighed. Vouchfafe then, proceeded Nourjahad, vouchfafe, I 
conjure you, ‘moft adorable and benign fpirit, to fulfil ‘your 
promife, and keep me not longer in fufpence. Saying. this, 
he again reached forth his hand for the golden veilel, which 
the genius no longer with-held from him. Hold thy  noftrils 
over that vial, faid he, amd let the fumes of the liquor which 
it contains afcend to thy brain. Nourjahad opened the veffel, 
out of which a vapour iflued of a moft exquifite fragrance ; it 
formed a thick atmofphere about his head, and fent out fuch 
volatile and fharp effluvia, as made his-eyes fmart exceedingly, 


and he was obliged to fhut them whilft he fauffed up.the ef- 
} fence, 
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fence. He remained not long. in this fituation, for the fubtle 
fpirit quickly-evaporating, the effeéts inftantly! ceafed, and he 
opened his eyes ; but the apparition was vanifhed, and his apart- 
ment in total darknefs. Had not he ftill, found. the, vial in his 
hands, which: contained the precious liquor, he would have 
looked on all this asa dream; but fo fubftantial a proof of the . 
reality of what had happened, leaving no room for doubts, +he 
returned thanks to his guardian genius, whom he concluded, 
though invifible, to be ftill within hearing, and putting the 
golden veffel under his pillow, filled as he was with the moft de- 
lightful ideas, compofed himfelf to fleep. 

‘ ‘The fun was at his meridian height when he awoke next 
day ; and the vifion of the preceding night immediately recur- 
ring to his memory, he fprung haftily from his bed; but how 
great was his furprize, how high his tranfports, at feeing the 
accomplifiment of*the genius’s promife ! His chamber was fur- 
rounded with feveral large urns of polithed brafs, fome of which 
were filled with gold coin of different value and impreffions.; 
others with ingots of fine golds and others with precious ftones 
of prodigious fize and luftre.’ 

The poffeffion of thofe riches determined Nourjahad to re- 
nounce all views of ambition, as well as al intelleGtual purfuits 
for the indulgence of his appetites ; and he was fo immerfed in 
forming projects of pleafure, that, neglecting to repair to court, 
he drew upon himfelf the fultan’s difpleafure. This gave-him 
no great difquiet ; and by the agency of Hafem, an experienced 
purveyor of pleafures, he was foon in poffeflion of fine women, 
and of every luxury that could gratify the fenfes. His fovereign 
hearing of his extravagance, ordered him to appear in his pre- 
fence, where he gave him an account of his vifion, which the 
fultan. treated as an impotture, and, to punith him for deceiving 
him,. ordered him to fhut himfelf up in his houfe, from whence 
‘he was not to depart without the royal permiffion. Nourjahad’s 
love of pleafure was fenfibly affected by his lofs of liberty: but 
though his houfe was now his prifon, he thought to make the 
beft of a bad bargain by rendering it the fcene of his moft ex- 
quifite enjoyments, in which even literature.was to, be occafion- 
ally admitted, when. fatiety fhould overtake our hero. The 
reader need not doubt that Manhdana, his favourite miftref-, 

was the moit exquifite 4 of faf that ever nature formed, 
Nourjahad, intoxicated .not only. with love but liquor, an un- 
pardonable crime ina Mahometan! retired to her bed. When 
he.awaked he was told by his fervants, that he had flept four 
years and twenty days ; that Mandana had died in child-birth, 
but-had left jhim, a chopping boy; of whom Nourjahad was 
very fond when prefented to him. ‘The lofs of Mandana, how- 


D 3 ever, 
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ever, rendered’ all his pleafures taftelefs, and, like Calypfo, he 
began to think himfelf unhappy in being immortal. ‘Time 
foftened his affli€tion. He found out a friend in the perfon of 
Zamgrad, who procured him leave from the fultan to retire 
to a fine country-houfe which Hafem had purcha‘ed for him, 
and where the idea of Mandana might not fo often prefent itfelf 
to his imaginatior, ‘ But (faid the fultan in his letter of licence) 
at the peril of thy head prefume not to ftir beyond the bounds 
of thy own habitation.’ It is by the bye pretty extraordinary, 
that a man who, like Nourjahad, thought himfelf affured of 
immortality, fhould be afraid of lofing his head. Nourjahad 
was fo much imprefled with this fear, that he complied with the 
fultan’s cruel commands, and fhut himfelf up in his new palace, 


‘where he plunged himfelf, if poffible, more deep in pleafure 


than ever, and even forgot the prattice of the virtues to which 
he was naturally inclined. ‘ As the gardens (continues our 
author) of his palace were exceeding delicious, he vainly fancied 
that they muft be very like the regions of Paradife (where all 
good Muflulmen are received after death) and that in order to 
make the refemblance perfeétly complete, he would caufe the 
women of his feraglio to perfonate the Houriis ; thofe beautiful 
virgins who are given as areward to all true believers. He him- 
felf would needs reprefent Mahomet ; and one of his miftreffes 
whom he loved beft, and whowas indeed the handfomett of 
them, he would have to appear under the name and charaéter 
of Cadiga, the favourite wife of the great Prophet.’ 

While Nourjahad was preparing to execute this impious 
fcheme, he fell afleep. When he awoke he found himfelf at- 
tended by a number of old women, each uglier and mare 
wrinkled than another, and among them by one who called 
herfelf Cadiga, who told him that he had flept forty years and 


- eleven months ; that his fon had attempted to bury him alive, 
to get poffeffion of his fortune ; and that having plundered him 


of all he could, he had difappeared about five and-twenty years 
ago; and laftly, that the fultan, who was ftill alive, had given 
him leave toreturn to his old houfe at Ormuz, to which he ac- 
cordingly repaired.—Hafem being now dead, and Nourjahad 
perceiving Cadiga to be avery notable woman, gave her the 
fuperintendency of his houfhold. He then refumed ‘his bourd- 
lefs purfuit after pleafures ; but they were fhut out by fatiety, 
fo that they became at firft taftelefs, and then infupportable. 
His mind was now filled with a dreadful gloom ; peevifhnefs, 
morofenefs, and tyranny, took pofleffion of his breaft ; and up- 
on the prudent Cadiga remonftrating that he was become a 
monfter, he anfwered her by difpatching her with his dagger, 

and 
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and then retired to his feraglio, where, after boafting of witat 
he had done, he became again intoxicated, and fell afleep... 

Upon his awaking, he was informed by a ftrange man. whom 
he found weeping by his bed fide, that he had flept twenty years; 
and that all his women and domeftics, detefting his tyranny, 
had abandoned him. The fame perfon told him, that his 
name was Cozro; that he was the brother of Cadiga, who on 
her death-bed had not only forgiven her murderer, but had 
made him (Cozro) fwear, that he would be always faithful to 
Nourjahad, the fecret of whofe immortality the likewife entruft- 
ed with him. Cozro further acquainted him, that Schemzeddin 
was dead, and that his fon then reigned in Perfia. Cozro’s 
virtuous remonftrances, at laft, touched Nourjahad with remorfe 
for his paft life; and Cozro, to give him fome comfort, told 
him he would find more true pleafure than all he had expe- 
rienced, by diffufing bleffings among mankind. Nourjahad, upon 
this, gave Cozro an unlimited credit to employ his treafures for 
the relief and encouragement of all who were diftreft and de- 
ferving in the city of Ormuz. | é 

‘ We muft not ftop here, faid Nourjahad ; I will have hof- 
pitals built for the reception of the aged and the fick ; and my 
tables fhall be fpread for the refrefhment of the weary traveller. 
No virtuous aétion fhall pafs by me unrewarded, and no breach 
of the laws of temperance, juftice, or mercy, fhall.efcape unre- 
proved. My own example, fo far as it can influence, fhall hence- 
forth countenance the one, and difcourage the other.” © - - 

The more Cozro expended in his beneficent commiffion, the 
more pleafure did Nourjahad feel, and the more he enjoyed his 
reformation of life. An incident, however, gave him fome un- 
eafinefs ; for Cozro was fotced to traverfe the ftreets of Ormuz 
in the habit of a flave, it being rendered penal by the young 
faltan, out of regard to his father’s memory, forany perfon to 
be feen in the ftreets, excepting thofe who vifit the fick, and 
the flaves who muft neceffarily be employed to carry provifions. 
During eighteen of the twenty prohibited days, Cozro, to Nour.’ 
jahad’s inexpreflible fatisfaction, remained undifcovered in do- 
ing good ; and wonderful was the‘change, for the better, of Notr-. 
jahad’s fentiments and refolutions. -On the evening of the’ - 
eighteenth day, Nourjahad was‘dragged out ‘of his houle by a 
cadi, or chief juftice’s officer, and conducted to a ftate prifon, 
where he found Cozro confined for having difobeyed the ful- 
tan’s edi&. The officer who was prefent while they were con- 
doling each other, advifed them to try the force of gold upon ’ 
the cadi, to which Nourjahad eagerly “affented ; but Cozro re- 
jefled the propofal as being mean and difhonourable ; ‘aint note 
withitanding all that Nourjahad could urge, he inflexibly in : 
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40 The Hiftary of Nourjabad, - 
ed on taking his trial, to which he was carried : upon his returns. 
he informed Nourjahad that he had been condemned to death. 

Nourjahad again preffed Cozro to effe‘t his liberty by the 
gold he would give him... This propofal the latter rejected with, 
the fame firmnefs as before, but advifed Nourjahad to make his 
elcape. 

‘ The fe with which Cozro aeiienid himfelf, pierced. 
Nourjahad to the inmoft foul. A hely ardor was kindled in his 
breaft, which. he had never felt before; he found his faculties 
enlarged, his mind was tranfported above this.world; he felt as 
it were unimbodied, and an involuntary abjutation burit from 
his lips. ‘* Oh, holy prophet, faid he, take, take back. the 
gift, that I in the ignorance and prefumption of .my heart fo 
vainly fought, and which too late I find a punifhment. inftead 
of a blefling ! I contemn riches, and for ever.caft them from me 3 
fuffer me then to yield up my life; for there can be no true 
happinefs but in beholding thee, O Mahomet, face to face, in. 
the never-fading fields of Paradife !’ 

Cozro being withdrawn, Nourjahad invoked his, guardian, 
genius to reftore him to that ftate for which he was defigned by 
his creator, a poor mortal, liable to, and.longing for, the friendly 
ftroke cf death.—The guardian genius. accordingly defzended, 
and refumed his dangerous gifts, but configned his charge to 
the arms of death, advifing him at the fame time to remain 
that evening in fervent prayer. In the mean time, after the 
genius had difappeared, the keeper told him that he might. yet 
redeem his life-by his treafures; but Nourjahad rejected the 
advice, and infifted upon following the example of the magnas. 
nimous Cozro. Nourjahad was. then carried before the fultan, 
who examined him privately, to. whom Nourjahad gave the 
key of. all his treafures, requefting no more of them than a fuf- 
ficiency to fupply, his wants.during his natural life: , The trea- 
fures, however, by this time were all flown, and Nourjahad ex- 
prefled himfelf ready todie. ‘I look {fays he) upon death ito a 
virtuous man, as the greateft good , the Almighty can beftow.?, 
When he thought he was going to his execution, he, faw his 

uardian genius in the fame formas before, and heard him join 
in a, loud laugh with the, fultan and. his -vizir. Ip fhort, the, 
genius proved to be no other than his beloved Mandana.. .The. 
jultan was the. real Schemzeddin, and the vwizir his old 
friend and fervant, Hafem, Schemzeddin. then informed him,. 
that the whole of his extraordinary adventures was a contrivance. 
of.his own,, to, reclaim bim to. the paths of-virtue; that, he bad. 
carri¢d on all, his deceptions ;by. binding the agents he employ ed, 
with,oaths of fecrecy ; that the jewels.and ingots of gold, of which - 


he. imagined } himfelf poflefied, were sounterteis and ba‘e, metal. 
bs that 
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that by dexterous management all the real money he had 
fpent had returned into the royal coffers, and that the fippofed 
Wig fleeps were all illufions effected by the confederacy of the 
agents employed; that his confinement had lafted no more 
than fourteen months ; that Cadiga had been wounded, but 
was not dead ; and that he himfelf had played the part of 
Cozro in the drama, but that he had never made him under- 
go any feeming punifhment when he had deferved it by-his im- 
piety and crimes. ‘ Let this dream of exiftence (continues the 
fultan) then be a leffon to thee for the future, never to fuppofe - 
that riches can enfure happinefS; that the gratification of our 
paffions can fatisfy the human heart; or that the immortal 
part of our nature will fuffer us to tafte unmixed felicity, in 
a world which was never meant for our final place of abode, 
Take thy amiable Mandana to thee for a wife, and receive the 
fixed confidence and love of Schemzeddin. 

‘ The hiftory fays that Nourjahad was from that minute raifed 
to be the firft man in power next to the fultan; that his wif’ 
dom and virtue proved an ornament and fupport to the throne 
of Perfia during the courfe of a long and profperous life; and 
that his name was famous throughout, the Eaftern world.’ 

Such is the fubftance of this hiftory, which in many places 
is pious and affecting ; ; but we cannot think it applicable to any 
ftate of life, or that the condu& of it is reconcileable to probabi- 
lity. ‘The author has, however, rendered its cataftrophe en- 
tertaining and pleafir ng to thofe who delight in the marvellous. 
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VI. An additional: Volume to the Letters of the Right Hon. Lady 
M y Wy Me: noritten during ber Travels in 
‘Europe, Afia, aad Aftica; 16° Pérfons of DiftinBion, Men: of 
Letters, &t.) in different Parts a Europe. 80, Pr. 35. 
Becket. 


eC te E publication before us contains the fame chatacters of 
ftile and manner that. diftinguifhed the former ‘volumes 


publifhed under the name of this celebrated lady, the au- 
thenticity of which,, we believe, has never been difputed. 
Letter LII. with which this volume opens, contains fome 
matrimonial anecdotes, which are compofed with that eafe, 
freedom, and fprightlinefs, that is to be met with 1 in “her lady- 
fhip’s leaft laboured performances, but are alw ays: ‘intermixed 
with found fenfe and, proper,reflexions. The next letter con- 
fifts of remarks on fome illuftrious perfonages at the court of 
Vienna. As thofe ’ ‘perfonages are birds of ‘paffa, e, we fhall 


net trouble the reader with any * Mtratts from the author’s 
8 obfer- 
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obfervations. When we mention the letter to have been writ- 
ten in the year 1717, it is needlefs to fay through what new 
fcenes and changes the character of that court, and every other 
in Europe, has fince pafled. The fame date juftifies her lady- 
fhip in her opinion, that Rouffeau (the poet, not the philofo- 
pher) excelled all the Englith writers of that time in lyric 
poetry. The next letter is addrefled to Mr. Pope, with whom 
the wrifer was at that time upon very good terms. When 
we confider to whom this epiftle was direéted, we can eafily-ac- 
count for the pains which her ladyfhip has taken to render it 
one of the moft agreeable of the whole colle&tion; and there- 
fore we fhall make no apology for giving it entire to our 
readers. 
*‘ To Mr. P—. . 
. £ Sept. 1, #717. 

‘ When I wrote to you laft, Belgrade was in the hands of 
the Turks ; but, at this prefent moment, it has changed maf- 
ters, and is in the hands of the Imperialifts. A janiflary who 
in nine days, and yet without any wings but what a panick 
terror feems to have furnifhed, arrived at Conftantinople from 
the army of the Turks before Belgrade, brought Mr. W—— 
the news of a compleat victory obtained by the Imperialifts, 
commanded by prince Eugene, over the Ottoman troops. It 
is faid, the Prince has difcovered great conduct and valour in 
this aGtion, and I am particularly glad that the voice of glory 
and duty has called him from the—— (bere feveral words of the 
manufcript are effaced.)——-Two days after the battle the town 
furrendered. The confternation, which this defeat has occa- 
fioned here, is inexpreflible ;.and the Sultan apprehending ‘a 
revolution from the refentment and indignation of the people, 
fomented by certain leaders, has begun his precautions, after 
the goodly fafhion of this blefled government, by ordering fe- 
veral perfons to be ftrangled who were the objeés of his royal 
fufpicion. . He has alfo ordered his Treafurer to advance fome 
months pay to the janiflaries, which feems the lefs neceflary,.as 
their conduét has been bad in this campaign, and their licen- 
tious ferocity feems pretty well tamed by the publick contempt. 
Such of them as return in ftraggling and fugitive parties to 
the metropolis, have not fpirit nor credit enough to defend 
themfelves from the infults of the mob; the. very children 
taunt them, and the populace fpit iri their faces as they pafs. 
They refufed during the battle to lend their affiftance to fave 
the baggage and the military cheft, which, however, were de- 
fended by the bafhaws and their retinue, while the janiffa- 
ries and fpahis were nobly. employed i in rn their own 
camp. 


* You 
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« You fee here that I give you a very bandjome return for your 
obliging letter. You entertain me with a moft agreeable at- 
count of your amiable connexions with men of letters and tafte, 
and of the delicious moments you pafs in their fociety under 
the rural fhade; and I exhibit to you, in return, the barba- 
rous fpectacle of Turks and Germans cutting one another’s 
throats. But what can you expeét from fuch a country as this, 
from which the mufes have fled, from which letters feem eter- 
nalty banifhed, and in which you fee, in private fcenes, nothing 
purfued as happinefs but the refinements of an indolent volap- 
tuoufnefs, and where thofe who a& upon the public theatre 
live in uncertainty, fufpicion, and terror. -Here pleafure, to 
which I am no enemy when it is properly feafoned and of a 
good compofition, is furely of the cloying kind. Veins of 
wit, elegant converfation, eafy commerce, are unknown among 
the Turks ; and yet they feem capable of all thefe, if: the vile 
fpirit of their government did not ftifle genius, damp curiofity, 
and fupprefs an hundred paffions, that embellifh and render 
life agreeable. The lufcious paffion of the Seraglio is the only 
one almoft that is gratified here to the full, but it is blended fo 
with the furly fpirit of defpotifm in one of the parties, and 
with the deje€tion and anxiety which this fpirit produces in ‘the 
other, that to one of my way of thinking it cannot appear 
‘otherwife than as a very mixed kind of enjoyment. The wo- 
men here are not, indeed, fo clofely confined as many have 
related ; they enjoy a high degree of liberty even im the bofom 
of fervitude, and they have methods of evafion and difguife 
that are very favourable to gallantry; but after all, they are 
ftill under uneafy apprehenfions of being difcovered; anda 
difcovery expofes them to the moft mercilefs rage of jealoufy, 
which is here a monfter that cannot be fatiated but with blood. 
The magnificence and riches that reign in the apartments of 
the ladies of fafhion here, feem to be one of their chief plea- 
fures, joined with their retinue of female flaves, whofe mufic, 
dancing and drefs amufe them highly ; but there is fuch an air 
of form and ftiffnefs amidft this grandeur, as hinders it from 
pleafing me at the long run, however I was dazzled with it at 
firft fight. This ftiffnefS and formality of manners: are pecu- 
liar to the Turkith ladies ; for the Grecian belles are of quite 
another character and complexion ; with them pleafute: ap- 
pears in more engaging forms, and their perfons, manners, 
converfation and amufements, are very far from being deftitute 
of elegance and eafe.— 

* Ll received the news of Mr. Addifon’s being declared Se- 
eretary of State with the lefs furprizg, ‘in that I know that poft 
was almoft offered to him before. At that time he declined it, 

and 
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and I really believe that he would haye, done well to have.dechined 
it. now....Such a poit as that,.and fuch a wife as the coup- 
tefs, do not feem,to be,, in prudence, eligible for a man. that 
is afthmatick ; and we may fee the day when he will be hear- 
tily glad:to refign them both. It is well that he laid afide.the 
thoughts of the voluminous, di€tionary, of -which I have heard 
you or fomebody elle frequently make mention, , But no more 
on that fubje&; I would. not have, faid.fo much, were I net 
affured that this letter -will-come fafe and unopened to hand. 
I long much to tread upon Englifh, ground, that I:may fee you 
and Mr. Congreve, who render that ground ¢lafick ground; nor 
will you refufe our prefent fecretary; a part of that merit, what- 
ever reafons you may have to be diflatisfied with him in other 
refpedis, You are the three \happieft poets I ever heard of ; 
one a fecretary of ftate,. the other enjoying leifure with dignity 
in two lucrative employments ; and you, though your religious 
profeffion is an obitacle to court promotion, and difqualifies 
you from, filling civil employments, have found the Philofepber’ 
ftone, fince by making the Iliad pafs through your poetical cru- 
cible into an Englifh form without lofing aught of its original 
beauty, you have drawn: the golden current of Paéolus to 
Twickenham. JI call this finding the Philofopher’s ftone, fince 
you alone found out the fecret, and nobody elfe has got into 
it, A——n and T | tried it, but their experiments fail- 
ed; and they loft if not their money, at ljeaft a certain portion 
of their fame in the trial while you touched the mantle of 
the divine Bard, and imbibed his fpirit. 1 hope we fhall have 
the Odyffey foon from your happy hand, and I think I fhall 
follow with fingular pleafure the traveller Ulyfies, who was an 
obferver of men and manners, when he travels.in your harmo- 
nious numbers. I love him much betterthan the hot-headed 
fon of. Peleus, who bullied his general, cried for. his miftrefg, 
and foon. It is true, the excellence of the ‘Thad does;not de- 
pend. upon his merit or dignity, bat I wath neverthelefs. that 
Homer had chofen a hero ,foinewhat lefs .pettidh, and lefs ,fan,; 
tantick : a perfect hero is chimerical and unnatural, and_cony 
fequently, uninftructive ; but it is alfo true that while the epie 
hero ought to be drawn with the infirmities that are the Jot of 
humanity, he ought never to be reprefented as extremely ab; 
furd. _ But it becomes me ill to play the critick ; fol take my 
leave of you. for this time, and defire you. will believe me, 


with the higheft efteem, ‘ Yours, &c.’ | > 








The LVIth letter is dated from Florence, . and:, contains nos 
thing which we eall new, excepting that, fhe has now found 


out the bard of Twickenham to be a wicked wafp, andthe in- 
ventor 
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ventor ofa sidiéwlous ‘ftory’ coficerning” her ladythip ; *-"Fhat 
man, . (Continues thé) hasa' malignant and angenéréus heart; 
and he is bafé"enonigh to affume the mafk of a : thioralift, in ora 
der to decry human nature} and to give a “decent vent to his 
hatred of a and‘womankind.”! “"" '° B On eee 
‘Th the LVHth letter, addteffedts Mr. PP we’ ‘iid Leeine tel 
marks on Paris, with a very humorou§ differtation’ ‘upon French 
ftaring aud: gtinnifip.’ Her Gadythip fikewife hints at a’cdmpa- 
rifon between the gardens of Verfatlés' ana° thofe oF the ‘royal 
gardens‘in ‘Bfgland; ‘but we ate ‘uncertain whetlier® the atten 
at that time were’ laid ou in “the fame beautiful tafte which 
gives them ‘their prefent ‘appeafatiee.’ In thé next’ letter her 
ladythip maintaifts; that Mahomet having éxeluded womeir from: 
his Paradife fsa eiiftake. © Anne requires’ of them | ‘is, to merit 
the enjoyment of fatiire happinéfs;"by ‘their living in ‘fuch a 
manher’as not'ts become ufelefs to thelworld, and: by einploy-’ 
ing themfélves ‘as muchas poflible it making little Maffalmans. 
Her ladythip ‘very humoroufly Cortraits this: doting with that 
of nunheries ‘and cofivénts! This letter’ cortains ‘aburidance of 
yep and juftobfervations.’ We are’ next prefented .with 
«Inquiry irité the’ truth of Monfieutde“la Réchefoueault’s’ 
aaa That mantaye i is Toimetimés' ‘convenient, bit hever de- 
ligheful,’ written’ ‘by ‘her rh cw: if we miftake ‘Hiot, 
as been printéd before: *!!*) °° 
We cannot conclude this siticlé without felienatiiig the’ 
Englifh‘ladies‘apon' one of théir namber ‘having 'wrefted’ the 
palm of epiftolary writing from France, where it has been long: 
enjoyed; and we meleve with folne —. by the! fair‘ tex, 
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VII. The Sale of Authers, a Dialogue, 4a dastation of. 1 Lucian’ > 
Sale of Philofophers. : 8 ya, Pr. 35. Blador.... 


HE author of this performance,: having obferved that an 

abfurd Lexiphanic {tile was become fathionable: among 
us, and apprehending a general decline and ‘corruption, nay 
even a total alteration of our language, was prompted: by “a 
zeal for ‘the honour of his country to chaftize** thofe ‘prefamp- 
tuous pedants’ who had introduced this. ridic:lous jargon, and 
“ reftore the Englifh tongue to its ancient purity? With 
this view he attacked fome of the principal Lexsphanic writers, 
and acquitted himfelf with the fpirit of a" hero in romance. 
Perceiving, however, that he was not yet mafter of thesfield, that 
there were ftill remaining numbers of pretended: poets, Critics, 
and hiftorians, anonymous authors and dirty ragamuffins, he re- 


folved to > complete his conqueft, and take poffeffion of’ all the 
realms 
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realms-of fcience. But fome calumniators having infinuated. 
that he was neither qualified to correct the ‘public tafte, nor 
govern the commonwealth of letters, as he appeared to’ be un- 
acquainted with its primary laws and conftitution, he has at- 
tempted in the courfe of this performance to \juftify his preten- 
fions, and convince the world the he is' ableto make a 
fpeech without a folecifm,.. 

‘The work before us is formed upon the following plan. 

Apollo and Mercury having run in debt by their extrava-. 
gance, form a fcheme to fatisfy their creditors.and replenifh 
their purfes, by catching authors and felling them. - In, purfu- 
ance of this defign, authors of all denominations ‘are collected, 
and expofed to fale, and Mercury, in particular,. affeéts to be 
extremely witty upon every fubje& ; yet fays the writer, ‘ i 
would not have any one imagine, that the poor authors are 
the principal, far Jefs the only butt and objeét of my fatire. 
For, when the dramatic authors are expofed to fale, -the ri- 
dicule is dire&ted againft the managers and frequenters;of the 
theatres ; when the authors of real merit are difmiffed without 
being offered to fale at all, it is levelled againft the low and 
trifling tafte of the age in general; when Harris, Hoyle, and 
Heber are put up, it is aimed againft debauchees and game~- 
fters ; and when the anonymous authors are fold, many frauds 
and artifices of the bookfellers, or rather book-makers, are de-, 
te&ted and expofed,’ 

The following extra& contains fome of the moft tolerable 
humour in this dialogue. 

‘ Apollo, (Afideto Mercury.) Set up in the next place, the 
Highlander, the epic poet; I have forgot his name, but he 
breakfafted on peafe.meal and whifky. I fee a good many 
Scotch people here. Perhaps they'll bid for the honour of 
their country. 

* Mercury. Here, gentlemen, is a poet for you. He is the 
Highland Homer. But far fuperior to the Grecian. Confult 
a fweet morfel of criticifm*, compofed by one of his own coun- 
trymen, and you will foon be convinced of this truth. I fhall 
only fay, were he as good as he was difficult to catch, a better 
poet never was brought to market. I hunted him for ftx days 
in the Highland hills, and often I thought I had him, but as 
often bis bulby bair whifiling in the wind, be burft from me like the’ 
bum of a fong, or, dark, in a blaft, like the vapour of reedy Lego +. 
At laft I catched him as he was abforbed in a poetical extacy.° 
Ladies, he is juft caught upon my honour ; his tail is not cut* 
yet. Shall I lift up his fillabeg and fhew you ? : 


.s 





_* See Elem. of Criticifm. + See Temora, p. 60, and 72:° 
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1 & Apegllla. For fhame, Mercury. Is this talk for ladies»? 
-You make them blath? 

‘ Mercury. ,1- fee a. hantell, of his: ain cuntry fok here; 2 
-hantell braw Scotch laads and bonny Sdotch laffies. What, 
winna ye fubferibe now, winna ye birle your bawbees for the 
honour; of your ain cuntry, and the gude of your ain cur 
tryman? 7 

* Scot/men.,. Ay, ays we'll aw fubfcribe, we'll aw fabferibe. 

‘ Mercury. Weel then caft in your placks and. bawbees into 
Apollo’s. haunds,there, and when you’ve caften in enugh, you 
may.e’en tak, him-hame wi’ ye agen, gin ye like yourfells. - : 
»§: Mig——re., “Na, na, I wad) like it. mukle> better, .giff I 
were to be relegated amang the Cherokees and Chactaws o’ North 
America, whare L.cud, ftudy the manners of thae fok ;. which 
dm tald are highly. epical, and fae I wad e’en write anew ori> 
ginal epic poem. 

‘ Mercury.’ Weel, weel: maun, giff ye dinna like to > gang 
hame agen to, your ain cuntry-before you fee‘a little mair o’ the 
warld firft, «ne’er fawfh your head about the matter; J’ll fpeak 
a gude-word, for you to ane you ken fu’ weel, a dear friend and 
great admirer o’yours, a governor of. ane o’ the new provinces, 
and fae you may. gang o’ur~wi’ him as.a fecretary. Pray, 
Apollo, how goes the fubécription on. 

‘ Apoll. OQ. wonderfully well. We have got enough: by 
him ; more than I expected. You may difmifs him. 

¢ Mercary, O wow, but I am.unco fain to hear it. I did 
nae think you Scotch bodies wad hae parted wi’ your filler fae 
reddily. Now. ye may tak your poet awa wi’ ye, but be fure 
make mickle o’ him. 

‘ Apelle., So much for the honour of Scotland. Now; gen- 
tlemen, for the honour of Old England. Mercury, fet'up 

;  Baglifomes, W. and Liberty. Hurra. ‘wen 

‘ Mercury. Ay, gentlemen, well may you huzza him.. Here 
is the champion of Old England, the martyr for Liberty. 
Here is the celebrated author of the North Briton, who has fo 
damnably mauled your enemies the Scots, thofe loufy, begs 
gatly rafcallions, that come up in fuch flocks, fcratching» them- 
felves all the way, (Mercury here /peaks afide to fome Scotsmen near 
him, whe fiem to be out of humour and growing angry, Hout awa 
_ laads, ne’er fafh yourfells about ony thing that I’m faying, 
I dinna think as I fpeak, and its only a copy 0’ my countes 
nance to curry favour wi’ thae fat-gutted, thick-headed, .Eng- 
glith pock-puddings, and to fee if I can cheat them out o’ fome 
of their filler.) I fay, gentlemen, thofe ragged, fcabbed, itch- 
ing oatmeal-eating Scotfmen, that come up to town by ‘whole 
Waggon 
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waggon loads at a time, like droves of their own'cattle; fcratch- 
ing and fcrubbing themfelves at every poftitheymecetéwith? in 
order to take the bread out of your'mouths! ahd -deftroy. your 
precious liberties. Here, gentlemen, ‘who ‘bids’ money” - 
W—— and Liberty, He’s a very ugly: fellow, indeed,» 
{quints moft horribly, but we fall not--abate ‘one farehig of 
his price on that account ; for the beauty of his genius and the 
vittues of his patriotic heart, make more'than amends ‘for all. 

< Englifbmin. W and Liberty, huzza! 8. 

* Mercury. Well done, gentlemen, it: rejoices me exceed- 
ingly to hear you huzza fo heartily.. That ‘adds. greatly ‘tothe 
ftrength of your caufe. But you muft.‘de more than? that. 
You muft bid money, you muft even’ part with’ ‘money 'for 
W—— and Liberty: otherwife you'll oblige -me to: fing’ ‘the 
chorus of the new fong. Ab! poor Liberty't) What ! bidind 
money for the martyr of Liberty, who was f' lately‘ thrown 
into the Tower as if he had been a Scotch. rebel, for the meretft 
trifle in the world, only for abufing ‘his fovereign, and giving 
him the lie publicly, which you know has been? the privi 
and birthright of all true-born agents ney out a nls 


Why, it is in Magna Charta. 
* Englifbmen, W and Liberty. Hurts: 














‘ Mercury. Still huzzaing; gentlemen, and’no more! Ne 
money ! | Wot 
Ab! poor Liberty ! it iG 
W- and Liberty ! “warm 
W. and Liberty ab ! 





ed 
www + 


(Mercury fings this in a very melancholy tonz,) 


“Wilkes, You are in the right, gentlemen. Liberty is not 
to be’/bought. It is only to be fought for, and wrote for, “and 
drank for, and huzza’d for. Nor am I, a freeborn Englifhs 
man, to be fold. But as Thave fuffered greatly by this legal 
ftep of the adminiftration, you may fubfctibe. ‘I-am* now 
printing at my own hovfe in Great George-Street, a full’ ac- 
count of all the proceedings of the adminiftration againft me: 
The price is one guinea, to be paid at fubfcribing.  — : 

© Mercury. Ay, ay. Subfcribe by all means. ‘That, will 
do as well, and now I think on’t much better. Apollo has 
opened the fubfcription, gentlemen, and is ready to receive yout 
and Liberty for a guinea! a great penn’orth; 
*s great 





money. W 
In the mean time we fhall put up to fale, Mr. W 





affociate and fellow labourer in the caufe of Liberty. I mean 
the reverend Mr. Ch——H. Waiter, bring forth Mr. Ch—~H, 
provided he 4as drank out his pot of porter, and fet him on 


. —Now, gentlemen, there’s a brace 
of 





the table with Mr. W 
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of patriots for you, coupled together like a pair of rabbits, a 
fat one and a lean one. Apollo, whilft you are taking in fub- 
fcriptions for the one, I fhall put the other up to auction if you 
pleafe.—-Come, Mr. Ch ll, exbibit a fpecimen of your powers 

_ froin the Prophecy of Famine, or any of your other fublime 

compolitions. But let it be fomething very bitter againft the 
Scotch.”——— 
_ Awonymous authors, prefumptuous pedantt, aed dirty, raganmufiny, are 
terms of reproach which this author has beftowed upon others with 
great profufion.—But pray, Mr. Imitator of Lucian, are not you 
of the firft denomination? And ifin this metropolis there is a club 
of the laft, your delicacy and ingenuity in defcribing fcenes of 
Jewdnefi, drunkennefs, and low life, and your opprobrious ex- 
preffions when you {peak of Dr. J———-—n and others; will en- 
title you to the chair. 








— 


VII. The Confefi Sf onal: or, a full and free Inquiry into the Right, 
U:ility, Edification, and Succefs, of eftablifoing fyftematical Reh 
Silfions of Faith and Doétrine in Prote tant Churches. The 2d Edi- 
tion, enlarged with Correions and an additional Preface, in An- 
Jwer to Dr. Rutherforth’s Charge. 8v0. Pr. 6s. Bladon, 


S_we profefs ourfelves the advocates of civil and religious 

liberty, it gives us pleafure to obferve, that in this na- 

tion, all free enquiries, if conduéted in a proper mariner, meet 

with general approbation. Thanks be to heaven, we have no 

indices expurgatorii, no inquifitors of heretical pravity. Sub- 

jeéts of every kind are difcuffed with freedom, and the authors 
are only anfwerable for their opinions at the bar of reafon. 

Under a different conftitution the author of the Confeffional 
would have incurred fome public animadverfion. Even at pre- 
fent we fuppofe there are bigots, who deem this performance 
an infufferable infult upon the church. But what perfon of 
liberal fentiments would with to fee it fuppreffed ? If the author’s 
reafoning is inconclufive, let it be fairly expofed. If it is irre- 
fragable, let it be honettly admitted. Refpect, we confefs, is 
due to the church, but fuperior deference, to reafon, truth, and 
liberty. 

The author, however, has no occafion-to complain: for as 
he obferves, ‘ The favourable reception the Confeffional hath 
met with fromthe Public, though it will not be admitted as 
an argument of the merit of the book, is undeniably an argue 
ment of fomething of much more confequence. It is an argue 
ment, that the love of reurcious Liserty ,is ftill warm and 
vigorous in the hearts of a contiderable number of the good 
people of England, notwithftanding the various endeavaurs of 
- Vor. XXIV. Fuly, 1767. E ’ jntes 
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interefted and irreligious men, in thefe latter as well as in former 
times, to check and difcourage it; and notwithitanding the 
defponding apprehenfions of fome good men, that.thefe 7 iflers 
had well nigh fucceeded in their unrighteous attempts. 

* It now appears, that a little plain reafoning, illuftrated by 
a few indifputable fa&s, in favour of this invaluable legacy of 
our Proteftant anceftors, hath been fufficient to engage the at- 
tention of many well-wifhers to its prefervation and perpetuity, 
who, perhaps, might not otherwife have been aware of the 
prefent importance of fuch a difquifition ; but who, by “hav- 
ing their obfervation turned upon the artful and indire&* me- 
thods that have been taken by fome of its infidious adverfa- 
ries, under the mafk of friendfhip, to diminith its eftimation, 
may, by the bleifing of God, be excited to a greater degree 
of vigilance, that this fountain of all true piety and evangeli- 
cal virtue may never more be choaked up, by the rubbith of 
traditional formalities.’ 

In allufion to a pamphlet which has appeared in anfwer fo 
his book, the author fays, ‘ The Confeffional hath likewife 
had the good fortune to make another valuable difcovery ; 
namely, that encroachments on religious liberty in Proteftant 
communities, by whatever fpecious pretences they are intro- 
duced, can never be defended upon Proteftant principles. 

‘ A Divine, of good learning and character, who occupies, 
with reputation, one of the firft theological chairs in Europe, 
hath tried his ftrength upon this fatherlefs production of the 
prefs, without forefeeing, I dare fay, that he would fo fud- 
denly meet with a more able opponent from another quarter ; 
who hath fhewn, in a mafterly manner, how little definitions 
and diltinétions, which pafs, perhaps with applaufe, in the 
f{chools for found and fcientific, are to be depended upon, when 
confronted by Scripture and common fenfe *. 

‘ In this excellent and decifive little tra&, the author of the 
Confeffional thought he had fo far found his account, that he 
determined, wheli a fecond edition of his book was called for, 
to pafs over, in the revifal of it, the learned profeffor’s Vindi- 
cation in profound filence, and to leave it in that ftate of ine ffici 
ency to which the author of the Examination had reduced it. 

‘ But fome of his friends, by whofe fuperior judgment he 
hath greatly profited on other occafions, obferving to him, that 
fome of Dr. Rutherforth’s ftridures might be underftood to af- 
fe& the Confeffional in particular, apart from his general argu- 
ment, it was thought neceflary, that particular anfwers fhould 





* Examination of Dr. Rutherforth’s argument. See Vol. 


XXi. p. 317. 
be 
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be given to thefe ftritures ; which accordingly will be found 
in fome notes, fubjoined to thofe paflages againft which the 
learned profeffor hath pointed his efforts, 

‘ In running over the Vindication, the author of the Con- 
feffional could not avoid obferving feveral flaws in the learned 

rofeffor’s foundation, which have,. in a great meafu'e, been 
left untouched by the Examiner ; who, perceiving that it would 
be fufficient.for his purpofe to expofe the futility of the Pro- 
feflor’s conclufions, candidly left him his premifes, whereon to erect, 
another fort of fabrick, in cafe occafion and encouragement 
fhould once more call him forth to vindicate the right of requir- 
ing fubfcriptions in Proteftant churches, 

‘ The author of the Confeffional is not a little concerned, 
that he cannot follow this benevolent example. For, as it hath 
been thought proper that he fhould make his own particular 
defence, it is become indifpenfably .n:ceffary for him to lay 
open the feveral infirmities of the profeffor’s foundation, which 
will now appear in a few fhort remarks on the three firft pa- 
ragraphs of his Vindication.’ 

As we have already given a full account of the Confeffional, 
and the difpute between the author and the profeflor might not 
be entertaining to the generality of our readers, we fhall con- 
clude this article without any farther extraéts : yet in juftice to 
the ingenious writer we mutt obferve, that, as far as we are 
able to judge, he has effectually confuted his opponent. 





IX. The Works of Metaftafio ; tranflated from the Italian, by John 
Hoole. Jn 2 Vols, 8v0. Pr. 6s. Davies, 


HOUGH it would be a kind of litera:y profanity to com- 
pare Metaflafio with Shakefpear in all the departments 
of poetry, yet the moit bigotted Englifbman muft allow that 
there is a great fimilarity in their ¢haraGters as writers. Metaf- 
‘tafio, though far inferior to Shakefpear in the drama, un- 
doubtedly poffeffes fome properties common to both; the fame 
happy boldnefs in fcenes of diftrefs ; the fame noble efforts 
to fupply probability by poetry ;.and force of fentiment fuf- 
ficient to reconcile the reader or fpeétator to, the greateft ab- 
- furdities in the condu& of the plot. Jn fhort, Nature has en- 
deavoured to make a Shakefpear of Metaftafio; but, inflead 
of an Englith genius, has prefented us with an Italian poet. 
Let not our readers fuppofe that in this comparifon we intend 
to degrade Metaftafio; for we imagine that.we have paid bim 


a fublime compliment, in admitting a refemblance between, him 
Ez ee 
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and Shakefpear; an honour, we think, fcarcely due to any Englith 
poet except Milton, Otway, and Spencer. But the merits of 
Metaftafio as a poet are only fecondary to the purpofes of the. 
Reviewers, whofe prefent province is to point out the merits of 
Mr. Hoole, his tranflator; and we moft fincerely think that no 
author can congratulate himfelf upon having more juftice done 
him in a foreign language, than Mr. Hoole has rendered to Me- 
taftafio. In fhort, we can be at no great lofs for the beauties 
of the original, while we perufe the tranflation before us. 

To give the reader fome idea both of Mr. Hoole’s verfion: 
and the original, we muft be a little more precife, and juft dip 
into Artaxerxes, which we felect, not becaufe of any particular 
excellency in either, but becavfe it is the firft opera, or 
whatever the reader pleafes to call it, that occurs. 

Artaban, commander of the royal guards of Perfia, murders 
Xerxes, and repairs to his fon Arbaces, to whom he gives the 
bloody dagger that had performed the impious deed. Arbacés 
is at this time under the royal difpleafure, for daring to afpire to 
the hand of Mandane, the daughter of Xerxes, and the fifter of 
Artaxerxes, next heir to the crown, who is his friend. Arbaces 
is taken with the bloody dagger in his hand, and brought to 
trial before the grandees of Perfia, where Mandane appears, 
(notwithftanding the is diftraétedly in love with him) as his pro- 
fecutor, while Semira, the fifter of Arbaces, with whom Ar- 
taxerxes is in love, is his advocate. 


‘S CEN E_ X. 


Artaxerxes, Mandane, Semira, Megabifes, Grandees, Guards. 


Semira. Artaxerxes, 
Have pity. 
Mandane. Vengeance, vengeance, Artaxerxes : 


I come to urge the death of one that’s guilty. 

Semira. 1 afk the life of one that’s innocent. 

Mandane. The treafon’s certain. 

Semira. Doubtful is the traitor. 

Mandane. But all appearances condemn Arbaces. 

Semira, Juftice and reafon muft abfolve Arbaces. 

Mandane, 'The father’s blood, fhed from his veins, requires 
The murd’rer’s punifhment. 3 

Semira. The fon’s preferv’d, 
Demands a recompenfé for its preferver. 

Mandane. Remember rigour is the throne’s fupport. 

Semira, Refle& that ‘mercy is its ftrongeft bafis. 
) wy Mandane- 


@ 
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Mandane. O let the forrows of a wretched daughter | 
Excite your indignation ! 

Semira. Let the tears 
Of an afflied fifter calm your anger. 

Mandan. All whom you here behold, except Semira, 
Require this facrifice. 


Semira. Hear, Artaxerxes, 

Have pity ! 
Mandane. Vengeance, yengeance ! 
Artaxerxts. | Rife—O Heav’n!—— 


Rife both: how are your pains excell’d by mine! 
Semira fears the rigour of my juitice, 
Mandane fears my mercy : Artaxerxes, 
At once a friend and fon, feels both your pangs, , 
And trembles with Mandane and Semira, mn 
Ah! come my Artaban; fpeak comfort to me: 

[ Seeing Artaban. 
Haft thou found aught that may defend Arbaces? 
Say, has he prov’d his innocence ? 


T 


§.¢ BNR ME 
entities Mandane, ree Megabifes, Artaban, Grandees; Guards, 


Artaban. In vain 
{s all our proffer’d pity: for his fafety 
He heeds it not, or now defpairs to find it, 
Artaxerxes. Ingrate! and will he force me to condemn him? 
Semira. Condemn him !—Too inhuman ‘Attaxerxes t 
Shall then Semira’s brother, Perfia’s glory, 
The friend of Artaxerxes, his defender, 
Bend to the fatal ignominious.ax ? 
Wretched Arbaces! All my téars are vain ! 
O unregarded grief! 
Artaxerxes. Fakely, Semira, 
Thou fay’ft that I’m inhuman—can I more? 
Thou feeft Arbaces offers no defence : 
What wouldft thou do, or what. woald Artaban 2? 
Guards, let. Arbaces be con: duéted to me ¢ 
The father’s felf fhall judge his (on, fhati Hear, 
And, if he can, acquit him ; fo his hand : 
I truft, in this, my right of fov’reign pow’r. 
Artaban. What have you faid? 
Mandane. Shall friendfhip thus pital 
Above your duty ? Sure you never fought , 
His punifhment, fince to a father’s voice 
. ¥ou thus commit the fentence of the’ guilty,” 
E 3 ~ Artaxs 
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Artaxerxes. Yes, I commit the fentence to a father, — 
Whofe truth is known, who has himfelf accus’d 
A fon, whom now I vainly would defend ; 
A father, who has greater caufe than I 


T’enforce his doom. 
Mandane. Yet is he ftill a father. 


Artaxerxes. Thence has he double caufe to punifh him: 
I on Arbaces only would revenge 
The death of Xerxes flain; but Artaban 
Mutt on his fon revenge, with greater rigour, 
The death of Xerxes, and his own difhonour. 


Mandane. Then thus 
Artaxerxes. Should then Arbaces’ guilt be prov’d, 


I thus fecure a victim for the king, 
Without ingratitude to my preferver. 


Artaban. Such trial, Sir-—— 
Artaxerxes. Is worthy of thy virtue. 


Artaban. How will the world approve your choice ? 
Artaxerxes. Can aught 


Be urg’d againit it ? Speak, ye peers, declare, 
[To the Grandes. 


Is there a doubt that prompts you to diffent? 
Megabifes. Each, by. his filence, feems t’approve the choice. 
Semira. See where my brother comes, | 





Mandane. Ah me! [Afde.] 
Artaxerxes. No more : 
Let him be heard. [Artaxerxes afcends the throne, and 
the Grandees take their places. 
Artaban. Now, now my foul, conceal 


Thy inward pangs. [ Afae.] 
[Takes bis feat at the table. 


Mandane. Be ftill my begting heart! [4/a.] 


S C-E NE ., XU. 


Artaxerxes, a Semira, Megabifes, Grandees, Arbaces in 
chains, Guards. 
Arbaces. Am I to Perfia then become fo hateful, 
That all are gather’d to behold my fuff’rings ? 
My king 


Artaxerxés, 





~ Call me thy friend: fain would I ftill 


Continue thus, that I might doubt thy guilt. 
And fince th’ indulgent name of friend but ill 


Befeems the judge, the trial of thy crime 


To Artaban’s committed, 
. dar baces. ; a To my father ! 
| Arlax- 
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Artaxerxes, To him. 

Arbaces. — - | freeze with horror! [Aft 

Artaban. Wherefore art thou ~ 
Thus loft in thought ? Perhaps thou ftand'ft amaz’d 
To fee my fortitude. 

Arbaces. Alas! my father oa 

I’m ftruck with horror to behold thee here, 

Reflecting what I am, and what thou art. 

Canft thou then judge me ? Canft thou thus preferve 

Thy looks unchang’d, nor feel thy breaft within 

Torn by conflicting pangs? 

Artaban. Whate’er I feel, 

’Tis not for thee t’explore my fecret thoughts, ° 

Or fearch how far my heart and face agree. 

Remember thou haft made me what I am: 

Had’ft thou obferv’d my counfels, had’ft thou learn’d 

To tread the fteps of an indulgent father, 

Before thefe peers I had not been the judge, 

Nor thou the criminal. 

Artaxerxes, Unhappy father! 
Mandane. We come not here t’attend your private griefs : 

Or let Arbaces now defend himfelf, 

Or let him be condemn’d. . 
Arbaces. Inhuman princefs!  [ 44ae.] 
Artaban. Then let the criminal appear before me, 

And anfwer my demands : thou’rt here, Arbaces, 

As Xerxes’ murderer; and thefe the proofs ; 

That fpeak thy guilt: thy rafh prefumptuous love, 

Thy wrath againft the king 
Arbaces. My bloody weapon, 

The time, the place, my fear, my flight, 1 know 

All thefe proclaim me guilty ; yet all thefe 

Are other than they feem—I’m innocent. ' 

Artaban, Produce the proofs ; clear up thy fully’d fame, 

And calm the anger of diftrefs’d Mandane. 

Arbaces. Oh! would’ft thou have me conftant in my finff rings, 

Affail me not in that moft tender part. 

“At that lov’d name Inhuman father 
Ariaban. , Hold, 

With paffion blind, thou know’ft not where thou art, ~ 

With whom thou fpeak’ft, or’ what affembly hears thee. | 
Arbaces. But yet my father-——— 











Artaban. Yet my foul conceal : : r 
"Thy inward pangs.’ [ Afde.]" , 
Mandane. ; Be ftill my beating heart, [ Afide.} 


Artaban, Thy fault-demands repentance: or defence. 
E 4 Artax 
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Artaxerxes, O {fpeak—affift our pitying grace. | 
Arbaces. 7 My king! 
I cannot fpeak of guilt or of defence ; 
Nor can I find a motive to repent ; - 
And fhould you queftion me a thoufand times, 
J muft a thoufand times repeat the fame. 
Artaban. O filial love! [Afade.] 
Mandane. Yes, yes, his fpeech, his filence 
Alike declare him guilty: wherefore then 
This long delay ?, What means the judge? Is this 
The man that fhould revenge his murder’d king, 
And clear his own difhonour? 


_ Arbaces. Doft thou feek 
My death, Mandane? tag 
Mandane, _Perfevere, my foul. [Afde.] \ 


Artaban, Princefs, thy juft reproach has rouz’d my virtue : 
Let Artaban pronounce the rig’rous fentence, 
And give to Perfia’s realms a great example 
Of loyalty and juftice yet unknown. 
I here condemn. my fon Arbaces, die. 


, [Signs the paper. 

Mandane. O Heav’n! [Afade.] 

Artaxerxes. Defer, my friend, the fatal fentence, 

Artabau,.The deed is fign’d——I have fulfill’d my duty. 

[Rifes and gives the paper.’ 

We have felefed this paflage as a ftriking proof (though it 
is by no means fingular) that had Metaftafio wrote in Englith, 
his original would have been—this tranflation. 

The dramas tranflated are, Artaxerxes, The Olympiad, 
Hypfipile, Fea Demetrius, and reer 








X. Anecdotes of Painting in England with pe Account of the 
principal Artifts; and incidental Notes on other Arts; collected by 
the late Mr. George Vertue ; and now digefted and publ: sed 
from his original MSS, ‘By Mr. Horace Walpole. 2d Edit. 

' In 4-Vols, 40. Pr. 3h. 35. Bathoe. 


iS Bais E is a term in the civil law which we think ought 
to be adopted into authorfhip; we mean, comitas curia ; 
by which is meant that candour. and complaifance which one 
court of judicature either obferves, or ought to obferve, to ane- 
ther, though of a foreign conititution. _ It is with no fimall re- 
gret we obferve, (for we are not difpofed to quarrel with this 
author) that he has excluded from the liberal arts that polite- 
ne‘s which is admitted even by the ftriétnefs of law, and which 


the ferocity of intereft. has not banithed, 
In 
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In our review of the third volume of this. work, we offered 
fome exceptions to the anthor’s obfervation, * that Corneille, 
Moliere, Boileau, and'le Sueur, feem. to have ftudied only in 
Sparta.’ This cenfure has drawn from Mr. ‘W. the follows 
ing note. | 

‘ It has been objected by fome perfons that the expreffion of 
frudying in Sparta is improper, as the Spartans were an illiterate 
people; and produced no authors. A critivifm I thiak;yery ill 
founded. The purity of the French writers, not their learn~ 
ing, is the objeét of the text.. Many men travelled to Laceda« 
mon to ftudy the laws and inftitutions of Lycurgus. Men vifit, 
all countries, under the»pretence at leaft of ftudying the:ref- 
pective manners: nor have lever heard before that the term 
frudying was reftried to meer reading. When I fay an’ 2uthor 
wrote as chaftly as if he had ftudied only in Sparta, is it not 
evident that I meaned his morals, not his information, were 
formed on the pureft models ?? 

This is perhaps, one of the moft extraordinary apologies 
that ever appeared for an extraordinary blunder.—Harkee, Sir, 
you fhould not mention Sparta, without having very well ftu- 
died your fubje€&t; and we are to inform you as a fecret, that 
you might as well have faid that thofe French writers feem to 
have ftudied only at the Cape of Good Hope, as the prefent 
Hottentots. are a more cleanly, a more virtuous, a more pure, 
and a léfs beaitly people, than the antient Spartans. 

The Critical ‘Reviewers fay, that in opening the anecdotes 
of the artifts.in the reign of king William, Mr. W. grofly 
mifquotes and mifapplies a line of Mr. Montague, afterwards 
earl of Halifax. In anfwer to this obfervation, which is in, - 
troduced without the leaft afperity, and is mentioned only as a 
flip of memory, Mr. W. entertains us with the following very 
polite note. 

‘ It has been obferved that.I have mifquoted lord Halifax, 
who does not promife-king William an immortality in tapeftry 
for his wound, but fells him, the French wold have flattered 
him in.that. manner. It is very true : I miftook, quoting only 
by memory, and happily not being very accurately read im fo 
indifferent an author. The true reading is but more appli- 
cable to my purpofe. Whoever delights i in fuch piddling €ri- 
ticifms, and is.afterwards capable of reafoning from a paflage 
when he has reétified it, may amhuf himfelf in fetting this right. 
I leave the paffagewrong. as it ftood at firft, in charity to fuch, 
commentators.’ ——Always the wrong end of the afparagus, 
Mr,.W.! much good may it-do you. 

In our review of the. catalogue of engravers,“ we mace’ the 
followi ing obfervations: ‘Mit. W. metitionis Fheodore'de Brie’, 
who 
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who undoubtedly was an early as'well as an excellent engravers 
but he knows not whether he was a Hollander or a German. 
Had Mr. W, looked farther than the notes of Mr. Vertue (who 
very poflibly did not underftand Latin) for his information, he 
would have found a very ready folution to his doubt, as de Brie 
or Bry, both in his dedications and title-pages ‘of his works, 
défigns himfelf ‘Theodorus de Bry, Leodienfis SF civis Francofur- 
tenfis; that is, a native of Liege, and a citizen of Francfort.’ 

After this piece of information, we fhould have thought that 
Mr. W. would, at leaft, have given the Critical Reviewers 

credit for the difcovery. Inftead of which, heintroduces the article 
of Theodore de Brie inthis manner: * Was, as he informs us 
on his plates to Boiffard’s Roman Antiquities, a native of Liege, 
and a citizen of Franckfort.’ Is there a reader who does ‘not 
perceive the meannefs (we had almoft faid,) of finking our in- 
formation, and of this author’s affuming to himfelf a difco- 
very which evidently belonged to the Reviewers? Unirafcible _ 
as we are, we cannot forbear obferving that Mr. W. has hardly 
fkimmed the furface of this article. He mentions the curious 
plates defcribing the manners and fafhions of the Virginians, 
as being a different work from the Defcriptio India Orientalis &F 
Occidentalis ; whereas it is a€tually a part of the fame work *; 

Notwithftanding the provocations we have received, which 
we could fcarcely have expeéted to fall from a liberal pen, or 
from a gentleman to whofe literary merits we have always 
withed to do juftice, we fhall forbear to expofe fome other parts © 
of this work, which he muft be confcious lie open to cenfure ; 
efpecially as the public is certainly ‘obliged to Mr. W-~ for 
many curious anecdotes, which, without his obftetric hand, 
probably never would have feen the light. 





XI. Bagatelles. - In this Colle&ion is ‘reprinted the Fragment: or, 
Allen and Ella. Which (unknown t6:the Authir) appeared fome 
Years fince under the T. itle of Collin ‘and.:Lucy. To which is 
fubjoined, a, Fournty to, and Defcription of, the Paraclete, 
near the City of Troyes, in Champagne, where Abelard and 
Eloifa were durizd. ~ All by the a ner 1 2mio. Pr, “Sy, 
Dodfley. 

HIS author very properly aria his compofitions 


when he calls them bagatelles.” “They are certainly .no 
éxtraordinaty efforts of genius. Moft. of them are little pie- 





* See the introduétory difcourfe, fappofed to have been 
written by the great Mr. Locke, containing a chara&ter of mo& 
books of travels prefixed to Churchill’s Voyages; p. 77. 


ces, 








Bagatelles : or, Poetical’ Trifles. aw, Og 
ces, addrefied’té ‘ladies, odes, or fonnets, written, perhaps, 
without premeditation, in hours of gaiety and leifure, They 
are not diftinguifhed by any fublimity ‘of fentiment, beauty of 
imagery, or brilliani¢y of expreffion. “Their greateft excellence 
confifts in an‘eafy, natural fitnplicity: ° 

A furreptitious copy of “Allen and Ella appeared in the year 
1755; and was faid ‘to have been taken from ah ancient MS, 
dated 1609. It has been inferted in ‘feveral compilations fince 
that time, and is’ confequently. swell known to many of our 
readers. In our opinion, it,is the beft article in the prefent col- 
leétion. Yet there are many others in which the reader will 
find fomething delicate and agreeable. There is'a pleafing air 
of tendernefs in the following ode to a lady on her going to 
Paris. , 

‘ *Tis filent grief which rends the breatt s 
Tears, wath that grief away! 

Fain wou’d I weep, to be at reft : 
In time, perhaps! I may. 


‘ Tohim! I leave the tedious cure; 
On him, I glad, repofe! 

No common hand_I can endure ; 
My ftate he, only, knows!. , 


‘ I lov’d, I liv’d! nay, more, my flame, 
By abfence, muft increafe} : 
_Becaufe, her welfare’s all my aim ; 
Her virtue all my peace, — 


« Yes 3 leave me, Stella, leave the friend 
Who ne’er will change his mind ; 
Purfue wild fortune to the end, 
One heart you’llever find! |. 


‘ Shou’d ficknefs wafte that lovely form ! 
And quench thofé fparkling eyes's 
Chill age be-wrinkle ev’ry charm, ;° 
Cold hermits, now, might prize ; 


¢ Tho’ fad affliction’s heavieft hand, 
Shou’d, undeferving, fall‘!’ 

And founds, which merit can’t withftand, 
Unkindly !» Stella ‘call so tu0r 


‘ Then fly! and leave th’ ungrateful ‘croud, 


To clafp a-firm retreat ; 


Where, faithful to her hourly good; = 1 2 += 
This breaft fhall, ever,-beat! > @40 ty om 


id Lief. sv ahi % ~ohu gt tems . 
* Thefe 
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¢ Thofe treafures which he» early, found, 
Will ever reft the fame ! 

He faw truth, pity, fenfe, abound ; 
And, more, ‘a love, for fame. 


¢ Thofe glorious gifts will; yet, remain! 
When leffer beauties die ; 


Nay, more ! in age, they vigor gains 


And livelier charms fupply. 
¢ In this firm hope, I bid adiew ! 
Purfue your eager plan ; 
But, oh! when hope is moft-in view, 
Think, moft-of faithlefs nian. 


* Betray’d, the more! the more, percéivé, 


The friend you leave behind! = 
He, like the mother, can forgive; — 
To all your errors blind. 


© He’ll wipe away affliction’s tear ; 
And, more, to hide a blame, _ 

Will fay, “* Our fiifferings are, T fear? 
Too much, alas! the fame. 

«¢ Like you! I felt the eager hand 
Which offer’d ev’ry good ; 

Who may fuch gilded views withftand 2 


I wonder’d how they cou’d ! 
«« At length! I found how rare the heart! 
How frequent friendfhip’s tongue ! 


Like play’rs, the world but ee a part; . 
Nay, often, a& it wrong.” 


* Thus! we our mutual cares will join, 
Forgiving as we hear! 

May this my ftate be ever thine ; 
Nor know a future fear! 


© Frefh hope fhall banifh former woes! 
Fair trath thall gild each hour, 

*Till death fhall feal that true repofe 
Beyond th’ oppreffor’s pow’r. 

* Where friendfhipever fhall be love, 
Without one: human fear ; 

. And flames feraphic they fhall prove, 

Who quench’d their paffions, here.” 


ftanding the want of harmony in fome of the lines. 








There are fome imitations of Horace in this colleétion, which 
The- following is of that number ; notwith- 


& Sele 


 Selvitur acris byemt, Se.” 


¢ So—bleak winter is gone! and, fo, with him too, flies 


Ali my Delia’s cold looks and difdain ; 
And the fhips river-lockt, now, fo long by thei Ice, 
Launch themfelves, once more, into the main— 
Now, for this we muft thank our good: brother the fouth, 
With his friend and ally of the weit ; 


Who feem rather to breathe, than to blow. from their mouth, 


Like thofe tyrants the North and the Eaft. 


* Kitchen fires no longer the ploughman inthrall e 
Nor like bleaching-grounds, now, looks.the mead— 


See! the flocks and the herds quit their Baftilek—the fall, 


And you trace them wherever they tread— 

Now the dance comes in vogue by the light of the moon, 
That kind feafon of delicate clamours ; 

And, for want of fweet mufic, they foot it'in tune 
To the ftrokes of cyclopean hammers— . 

* And now! now is the feafon (the feafon of love) 
Here to crop you a garland of myrtle: 

Tis an emblem to fhew that you’re conftant in love, 
And will give you the name of a Turth— 

But if myrtles are fcarce, make a crown of fome fort, 
With the firft fweet productions of  fpring ! 

And be fure kill a lamb (it will make good report) 
On the birth of our excellent king. 


* But, amidft all our mirth, how. oft Death will ftep i in, 
And inlift the young bride of the day ! 

For no feafon he minds—and no tears can him win, 
E’en to fpare the dear bloffom of May— 

Like the blackeft of black huffars on ftill he goes, 
And declares he will never give quarter ! 

While the tears of each virgin—the mother’s foft throes, 
Are, to him, but a ftory of laughter— 


« From the king, to the beggar, he knocks at each door, 
And fo loud that you cannot but hear him: 

*Tis in vain to pretend that he came juft before ; 
He will, ftill, make you feel him and fear him ! 


Oh! how bleft, then, are you, my dear fenfible friend? . 


Who have wifht not one moment to ftay ; 

For your innocent life never fears a fad end, 
And your anfwer’s, I Jewe and abty. 

¢ Poor man’s life is too fhort a long fcheme:to propor, 
Or lay plans but from one day to one day : 

Thus, for inftance, on Friday he plans him bya $37 
And his coffin is built by next Suaday— on 
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Yes! ! the night everlafting will drop her fad veil 
O’er thofe eyes with the luftre of. day ; 

And no more will earth’s objeéts that dear fenfe regale, 
Nor that fenfe know December from May. 


¢ Even abfence a fecond-hand death will appear ; 
Thus, when fets off hence,: for Geneva, 

The obje&ts of Switzengen (once held fo dear) 
Will be loft—and the groves of your Jeva*. 

Yet! has adb/ence this greater advantage o’er fate ; 
For in /ife we have, ftill, recollection! 

*Tis death, only, can make me, then, ceafe to relate 
Your virtues—your taffe—your perfection.’ 


Our readers will not be difpleafed with the following account 
of the Paraclete. 
+ * —The Pere St. Romain, confeffor to the nunnery, in- 
formed me that ~the abbefs being in her eighty-fecond year, 
feldom rofe ’till noon; but that fhe begged I would ftay ’till I 
faw her—for fhe was my country-woman, though early called 
to be a convert, from England ; and was allied to the exting& 
families of Lifford and Stafford. ety 

¢ She was aunt to the prefent duke de Rochfaulcault—fifter 
to the Great Cardinal ; and being fifth in fucceflion, abbefs 
of that convent, pleafed herfelf to hope it would become a 
kind of patrimony; and that his majefty (it being a royal ab- 
bey) would gracioufly beftow it on that name, whenever fhe 
was called away ; which fhe hourly expe€ted, and daily wifhetl. 

¢ As a further proof of this, the arms of the Rochfaulcault 
family are over each gate-way; and, on any reparation, or 
new erection on the premifes, the faid method is always prac- 
tifed. 

‘ Before dinner, St. Romain walked with me round the @- 
mefue. Mr. Pope’s defcription is ideal; and, to poetical minds, 
eafily conveyed ; but I faw neither rocks, nor pines, nor was it 
a kind of ground which ever feemed to encourage fuch ob- 
jeats; on the contrary, it was in a vale ; and mountains, like 
the Alps, generally produce views of this kind. 

‘ I can’t but fay too, that the line 


“* See in her cell fad Eloifa fpread,” 


Should be azear ber cell. The doors of all cells open into the 
common cloifter. _In shat cloifter are, often, tombs; and fhe 
may well be fuppofed to have quitted her cell (more efpecially 
in that warm part of France) for air, change of place, and 
refrefhment. . 








* A famous grove, part of the Electoral Gardens. . 
3 ‘ The 
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© The fuper-ftruGture of the Paraclete is not'the fame as we 
can imagine the twelfth century, to have produced ; but.the 
vaulted part, as the arches are all pointed, may moft likely-be fuch, 

‘ Adjoining is a low building, now inhabited by a miller, 
which has fome marks of real antiquity ;. and St, Romain con- 
curred with me in the fentiment. It feems to have been the 
public ball where Abelard might have given his leGtures; for, in 
the wall, on each fide, are fmall apertures, fo horizontal, that 


it has {trong appearances ‘of denches; which never rife theatrie - 


cally in thefe buildings abroad. 

‘ In the abbatial vault I faw the fkeletons of Abelard and 
Eloifa. The under jaws of both are deftroyed, but the bones 
and their cartilages are till entire. As it was by torch light, 
I could ill remark more than that Eloifa appeared much taller 
than Abelard. A {mall p/inth of brick or ftone, preferved the 
bones from being trampled on: and the vault, in which they 
were depofited, being fmall, feemed much crowded. ; 

‘ Before I arrived at this manfion of the dead, they fhewed 
me all the vaulted part of the former church, and privaie cha- 
pel, which were now well filled with wine; magazines of this 
kind are often erected, even for fale, where convents are not 
wealthy enough in /ands, or pudlic flock, to fupport themfelves. 
And in countries where wine is not the manufacture, they have 
refort to boarders, or penfioners, to maintain themfelves ; the va- 
lue of money being altered, as in ai// countries. In this con- 
vent are only twenty-two filters.’ 

Abelard died in the year 1142, Eloifa in 1163. It isimpofftble 
their cartilages fhould be preferved entire, we therefore fufpect 
an impofition. | an 


=> 





XII. Letters from Altamont in the Capital, to his Friends in the 
Country. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Becket and De Hondt. 


N the introdu&tion to thefe Letters, the author -acknow- 
ledges that they are fictitious. Altamont, the fuppofed writer 
of them, is the fon of a gentleman who had borne the poft of 
a lieutenant in the army. He was an officer of good’ educa- 
tion; and not lefs diftinguifhed for his fpirit and intrepidity in 


his military capacity, than for an_inflexible honefty, and auf- - 
terity of manners in private life. Being unjuftly deprived of . 


his commiffion in the army by an ungenerous artifice -of thofe 
to whom the rigidnefs of his principles had rendered him ob- 


noxious, he determined to feclude himfelf for ever’ from: all: 


conneétions with the world. He retired: with his infant fon, 
and two demeftics, to the fartheft and inaceeflible part of 
North-Wales ; where he purchafed a’ fmall farm, in a village 
confitting only of a few cottages, and at a co:fiderable diftanee 


from. 
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from any market town. In this fequeftered retreat, his atten. 
tion was almoft wholly beftowed on the education of his fon; 
whofe good natural parts, and fweetnefs of difpofition merited 
his affiduity. ‘The only companions of their folitude were the 
minifter of the parifh, and his two children, Henry and Charé 
lotte, who were conftant fharers with Altamont in the inftrucs 
tions which he received from his father. Altamont, reftrained 
by filial pity from indulging the defire he entertained of fecing 
that world, about which all he could read or hear ferved rather 
to excite than fatisfy his curiofity, lived, converfant only with 
this little fociety and his books, ’till the age of twenty-one ; 
about which time he was carried to London by a gentleman of 
fortune who chanced to travel into that country. 

Thefe Letters, in general, are written with tafte and fenti- 
ment; and contain feveral pertinent remarks on the manners 
of the Capital. They afford fome inftances of that pleafing 
fimplicity of thought, which an obfervation of the world may 
naturally be fuppofed to awaken in the mind of a perfon who 
has lived abftraéted from fociety, and an acquaintance with 
falfe refinement ; and whofe underftanding is untainted with 
the prejudice of popular cuftoms, as his heart with the de- 
pravity of mankind. As a fpecimen of this work, we have 


extracted the following letter. 


©‘ ALTAMONT fo HENRY. 
London. 


# They who are fond of feeking for inftru&tion, need never 
be idle. Though I have no particular employment to take up 
my time, yet I never find any part of it hang upoa. my hands. 
I pafs my whole life in obfervation. I have been brought up 
in fo total an ignorance of the cuftoms of the world, that every 
common occurrence is, to me, a matter of importance. Every 
thing I meet with furprizes me ; and many things puzzle me 
extremely: I have no rule to direct myfelf by in my enquiries 
but common fenfe ; and with regard to many things which I 
meet with, that is no manner of uft. When cuftoms are 
founded merely in extravagance, and characters actuated folely 
by caprice, to atempt to explain them by the rule of reafon is 
as abfurd as to meafure milk by the foot-rule: it is not the 

oper ftandard to apply to them. Here is a cuftom, uni- 
verfally prevalent, which perplexes me beyond meafure to ac: 
count for it. It is eafy to conceive great comfort, and even 
great utility arifing from an extenfive acquaintance ; nor is it 
difficult to account for a people of a reftlefs temper, and much 
curiofity, running from one company to another, frequently, 


-even in the fame evening, in hopes of feeing fomething new, 
| or 
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or hearing fomething in one fet which they miay not in another, 
But how fhall we account for a number of. people drefling 
themfelves with the greateft exactnefs, and a profufion of ex- 
pence, getting into their coaches, perhaps in a horrid, wet, 
dreary night, and driving from one /riend’s houfe_to another, 
for four hours together, not only without ever feeing one of 
their friends, but even without any intention or even a with of 
feeing them ? At every houfe they leave their name written or 
printed upon a piece of card, as a token that they expect their 
friends to take the like trouble. Upon what principles muft 
one fet out in order to explain this cuftom with any tolerable 
chance of making it conformable to common fenfe? efpecially 
when you hear thofe who praétife it every night of their lives, 
join with you in crying out againft the monftrous abfurdity of 
it. But, you will fay, do thefe friends never meet ? Yes; per- 
haps once in a month or oftener, one lady fummons to her 
houfe more people, by one half, than it wilt hold; fo that, al- 
lowing one perfon out of two not to obey the fummons, from 
being engaged in fome other place, the houfe is neverthelefs . 
fure of being at leaft as full as it can be. Perhaps you will 
think this fcheme not fo advantageous for the enjoying the 
comforts of fociety ; and that, fo far from any enjoyment of 
converfation, the lady of the houfe has hardly time even for 
paying the firft forms of civility to fuch a croud. It may be 
very true; but they meet not for the fake of converfation ; it 
is not the fafhion: their whole end in coming together is to 
form ‘parties for cards ; fo that when once the lady of the houfe 
has ranged her company, and forted them into feparate fets, 
fhe has done with them, and leaves them to entertain one ano- 
ther. . And in lefs than ten minutes their whole attention is fo 
engrofied by the bufinefs in which they are engaged, that the 
lady of the houfe is no more thought of than the hoftefs of an 
inn ; nor is it necefiary for her to pay any farther attention to 
any of her company, except the particular fet in which fhe 
herfelf happens to be engaged at play. It is not eafy for me 
to tell you, and impoffible for you to conceive, how much the 
attention of old and young, high and low, rich and poor, :is 
engaged i in cards, from one end of this great town to the other, 
Play is a fcience abfolutely neceflary for every one to acquire, 
who intends to be admitted into any company, as it is for him 
to learn how to make a bow, or give an anfwer when he is 
fpoken to. Nay, I queftion very much whether an ignorance 
of cards is not the moft unlucky failing a man can have; be- 
caufe I find a man with literally no other knowledge than that 
of the games of whift and quadrille, loo and lansquenet, and 
who even never pretends to any converfation but what has re- 
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ference to them, may pafs through polite life with credit, and 
be thought a very agreeable man: at the fame time that no 
falents, no amiable qualifications whatever, will atone, in a 
polite circle, for an ignorance or a diflike of play. A man 
who never plays muft be contented to be received with plea- 
fure, only at one time of the day. In the morning, when it 
is not fo much the cuftom to play, he may meet with his fhare 
of efteem and refpe& ; but in the evening it is far otherwife : 
he muft be contented with bare civility at moft, and has rea- 
fon to think himfelf happy if he is not grudged the chair he 
fits upon, which might be better occupied by a card-player. 
Adieu. 

ALTAMONT.’ 





MonTHLY CATALOGUWE. 


. In Nowam Methodum Variolas Inferendi Commentarium. Authore 
T. Tomlinfon, Chirurgo, 4t0. Pr. 1s. Baldwin. 


HE celebrated improvements lately introduced in the ino- 
culation of the fmall-pox, muft, at prefent, render every 
treatife on that fubje& moft highly interefting, not only to the 
medical faculty, but likewife to the public i in general. On this 
principle the produdtion before us is intitled to more particular 
regard. ‘i{his commentary contains a fuccin& account of the 
new method of inoculation, interfperfed with fuch obfervations 
and reflexions as the author has either made in the courfe of his 
own practice, or colle&ed from the writings of others. The 
fubjeét is divided into the following ¢ight articles, which fhall 
be feparately confidered ; namely, of the age and temperament 
of the patient ; of the feafon of the year and the weather ; of 
the preparation ; of the infe&tion ; of the ftate of the wound ; 
of the procefs in the difeafe ; of fome things to be obferved ; 
of examples. , 
In treating of the age and temperament of the patient, the 
author accedes to the common opinion, that infants under two 
years old are not proper fubje&s for inoculation: becaufe chil- 
dren of that tender age cannot eafily be made to take medicines; 
and that teething, fevers, worms, and convulfions, coinciding 
with the variolous infection, might hurt the reputation of the 
praGice. But he thinks that inoculation may be fafely perform- 
ed from the fecond, or rather the third year of age, to the 
extremity of life; although towards the period laft mentioned 
it is the lefs advifeable, as the fkin of old people becomes hard 
and 
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atid impervious, and the abforbent veffels are fo much contrag-: 
ed as not eafily to imbibe the contagious matter: that, upon 
the whole, however, that age is moft to be preferred, in which 
hope, fear, and the agitations of the mind are lefs prevalent. 
With regard to temperament, he makes no fcruple of inoculat- 
ing even when the fluids are tainted with acrimony : becaufe 
the vitiated {tate of the humours may be reétified in the courfe 
of the preparation. But in a cancer, a confumption, and other 
dangerous diforders, no rational phyfician would advife inocu- 
lation, 

Of the feafon ard ftate of the weather, the author obferves, 
that the variolous eruption is greater in fpring than at other ' 
times, becaufe the humours are then more abundant. But 
that in all feafons of the year, inoculation may be fafely per- 
formed, unlefs when epidemic and putrid difeafes prevail : for 
that the heat of the weather, if it is not immoderate, can be 
qualified by the liberal ufe of frefh air. 

Under the article of the preparation it is ordered, that the . 
patient abftain for nine or ten days from all forts: of flefh and 
fermented liquors, excepting fimall-beer drank moderately ; as 
alfo from aromatics, fpices,; and whatever heats the blood: that 
people of aftrong and full habit of body fhould be brought 
down, and the lax and feeble corroborated, that the conftitution 
may be reduced, as nearas poflible, to a periett ftate of health. 
During this regimen, Dr. Dimfdale’s powders are recommended 
to be given three times, at proper intervals. The following is 
the dofe for an adult of a ftrong conftitution. 


R Pulv. e Chel. Cancr. comp. 
Calomel. pp. aa gr. viii. 
Tart. Emetic. grani ofavarh partem. m. 


The author obferves on this fubje&, that young children, as 
well as thofe that are healthy, require le/s preparation than 
others ; and that it is fufficient for fuch that they begin the ufe 
of mercury after the infe&ion is received into the blood. 

Mr. Sutton’s method of communicating the infeion is here 
recommended, as being the moft fimple, and requiring neither 
the ufe of plafter nor bandage. Mr. Tomlinfon is of, opinion, 
that whatever regard others may pay to the fort of pox with 
which they inoculate, it is of no confequence from what kind 
of pox, or what conftitution of body the infe€&tious matter is 
taken; provided that the perfon to whom it is communicated 
be of a habit fufficiently found. | 

Of the ftate of the wound. This article contains a detail of 
the gradual progrefs of the inflammation of the {mall wound, 
through which the variolous matter is communicated*to the 
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body, by means of inoculation: but as it relates chiefly to the 
method which has been long eftablifhed, of performing that 
operation by punéture, and not by raifing the fkin only, we 
think it fuperfluous to give any account of it. 

Of the procefs in the difeafe. As the patient is fuppofed to 
have undergone the preparative courfe, there remains little more 
to be done throughout the ficknefs, than to infift on the proper 
regimen. Here, therefore, the grand innovation takes place; 
and the patients, inftead ‘of being confined by the fetters which 
were formerly judged neceflary to be impofed upon them by the 
univerfal confent of phyficians, are enjoined to indulge them- 
felves in drinking cold water to their thirft, and walking abroad 
in the open air, without regard to the feafon of the year. By 
thefe means their fpirits are refrefhed, their appetite is excited, 
they fleep better, and perfpire more freely. In fhort, the erup- 
tion proceeds in the moft defirable manner, and the fever is 
fupprefied. 

In the article of things to be obferved, there is little remark- 
able, except that the author acknowledges, that though the 
fever and eruption may both be reftrained by the method above- 
mentioned, yet, that fometimes the fever will return, in an 
anomalous, erratic fhape, and be attended with a frefh erup- 
tion: but that thefe diforders may be removed by gentle purges 
or calomel, or, if more obftinate, by the Peruvian bark. 

We now come to the laft article of the commentary ; and 
make no doubt that the reader will be furprized, when, after 
having been amufed with a panegyrical detail of the advantages 
of the Suttonian pra&tice, he fhall find the author, at laft, fluce 
tuatirg in his opinion, betwixt the fuperior excellency of the 
new method of inoculation, and that which was formerly in 
ufe. But both are attended with their refpeéctive inconveniences ; 
and Mr. Tomlinfon has clearly diftinguifhed them at the.end 
of the commentary, 

‘ Denique obfervarem, ut ab ufu mercurii, aque & aéris 
frigidi contagium variolatum diminutum fore non dubitandum : 
adeo ufque ut ex hac fpecie infitiva vix ulla materies producitur, 
exacto nempe variis modis veneno: quo fit ut rariflime in alia 
corpora ex hoc infeétio tranfire poteft ; nemo enim injuriam 
fufcepit ab infitivis in hoc oppido etiamfi cum aliis illi incautius 
verfabantur. Sed quo difcrimine vel ab nervorum vel glandu- 
larum malis fupprimatur eruptio variolata aliorum judiciis per- 
mittam. Nam neque in hanc neque jn alteram partem nimis me 
duci vellem ; in communem infitionis methodum morbus forfan 
erit foedior, in novam incertior: in illam de inftante periculo, 
in hanc de futuro malo, cavendum efte. Poftremo igitur, in 

fume 
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fummam apprime conveniat adagium illud, in medio tutiffinus 
ibise’ 2 

To conclude this fubje&: It appears evident, from fome of 
the cafes mentioned in the commentary,- that though the cele- 
brated improvement made in this part of phyfic, is of the 
greateft confequence in fuppreffing the variolous fever, yet that 
the profecution of the new method, in its fulleft latitude, in all 
cafes, may be productive of pernicious effects, and lay the 
foundation of fuch diforders as may arife from a treatment’ 
which counteracts the crifis of the difeafe. For more particular 
information, we refer our readers to the commentfary itfelf, 
which is written with judgment, and without prejudice in fa- 
vour of the eftablifhed praftice, or an affectation of novelty. 


14. Thoughts arifing from Experience, concerning the prefent peculiar 
Method of treating Perfons inoculated for the Small-Pox. By 
William Bromfeild, Surgeon to ber Royal Highnefs the Princefs 
Dowager of Wales, and to St, George’s and the Lock- Ho/pitals. 
8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Davies. ) 


In this treatife, the new method of inoculation is examined, 
by the principles of rational practice and experience, and con- 
fidered under the five following articles ; the preparation of the 
patients ; the manner of the operation; the genuine nature of 
the difeafe, and of fome other eruptive cafes ; the ufe of cold. 
air; the effets of retarding or leffening the eruption, and of. 
purging after it is over. There is added a poftfcript on the 
_ practice of Dr. Dimfdale. This performance contains feveral 

judicious ftritures on the new method of inoculation, inter- 
fperfed with an account of the author’s own practice, and of 
fome remarkable cafes which have occurred to his obferva- 
tion ; and will be highly ufeful to all thofe who are defirous of 
having a comparative view of Mr. Sutton’s new plan. 


15. The Tryal of Mr. Danicl Sutton, for the High Crime of pre- 
ferving the Lives of his Majefty’s liege Subjects, by Means of Ino- 
culation. Svo. Pr. ts. 6d. Biladon. 


This trial may be fummed up in few words. It appears 
then, that, during thefe three years pait, Mr. Sutton and his 
affiftants have inoculated a great number of patients, very few 
of whom have died : but that this is generally the cafe in ino+ 
culation: and that upon examining into the method and me- 
dicines he makes ufe of they are found to be the fame with 
what have been recommended or practifed by fome others for 
the like purpofe. The queftion, therefore, being put,.whe- 
ther Mr, Daniel Sutton is guilty of the high crimes and mifde- 
PF 3 meai- 
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meanours of which he ftands indiéted, or not guilty ? the jury 
having laid their heads together, returned their verdit, NOT 
GUILTY. However, as Mr. Sutton has profecuted with un- 
common diligence a method of cure, which is allowed to be 
at leaft equa'i; fuccefsful withany other; we think that he ought 
not to be entirely abfolved from the charge preferred againft him. 


16. An Addrefs to the Public, ow the prefent Method of Inoculation: 
Proving that the Matter communicated is not the Small-Pox, b2- 
caufe Numbers have been inoculated a fecond, third, and fourth 
Time ; that therefore it is no Security againft a future Infection. 

1k Obfervations on the Preparatory Medicines, and the remark- 
able Caje of an eminent Perfonage, who bad the Natural Small- 

Pox in two Years and an half after Inoculation. To which is 

added, an Inquiry into the Nature of the Confluent Pox, and its 

Cure. By William Langton, M. D. 8v0. Price 1s, 

Horsfield. 

This is the fevereft attack on the new plan of inoculation 
which has hitherto been made, and muft be allowed to ‘claim 
the moft ferious attention of the public. There is, however, 
no fubje& in which it is more difficult to inveftigate the reality, 
by reatoning only, than in that of the prefent kind. Argu- 
ment and analogy are oppofed to the teftimony of experience ; 
which, in order to eftablifh its own authority, perhaps is mag- 
nified to a degree of extravagance, inconfiftent with our con- 
ceptions of the operations of nature, and the refult of juft 
obfervation. But as we would not determine of the merit of 
a pra&tice from its incongruity with plaufible theory, we fhall 
fufpend our judgment concerning the abfolute futility of the 
new method of inoculation, until the fa&s on which Dr. Lang- 
ton procceds are fufficiently confirmed by experiments, namely, 
that numbers have been inoculated a fecond, third, and fourth 
time, We with impatiently to fee that fa&t afcertained ; as on 
fuch an eclairciflement ought to depend the future eftablifhment, 
or immediate abolition of a praétice which has fo much agitated 
the nation in general ; and by -which thoufands have either 
been faved from the ravages of a fatal diftemper, or made the 
dupes ef credulity and empiricifm. 


17. Some friendly Cautions to the Heads of Families : containing am- 
pie Dire@ions to Nurfes who attend the Sick, and Women in Cbild- 
bed, Se. By a Phyfician. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Wilfon. 

This piece affords direGtions for difcharging rightly the va- 
rious Offices in the apartment of the fick ; and for the compo- 
fition of moft forts of phyfical drinks and aliment of ufe in 
acute diforders. 


18, 
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18. Two Letters: one to John Wilkes, E/g; occafioned by bis Letter 

‘Gnferted in the Public Papers, giving an Account of the Engagement 
at Bagthot, betzvcen him and Lord 'T The Other to a4 
Friend, on Suiciae and Madnefs. Svo0. Pr.1s. Nicoll. 


Thefe two letters contain very pathetic and well-meant re- 
monftrances againft thé fafhionable crimes of duelling and 
fuicide. The writer is rather fevere upon Mr. Wilkes in going 
about fuch an horrid deed as that of fighting lord T. in fo gay a 
manner, and with fuch an appearance of unconcern ; ‘ and to re- 
prefent your own courage at leaft (fays the letter-writer to Mr. 
W.) asa fubje& of applaufé, which, when it is exerted on fuch 
occafions, makes it a thoufand times more wicked.’ The pro- 
priety of addrefling this letter to Mr. W. is the greater, betaufe 
we have fomewhere or other feen a letter penned in a very 
pious ftrain, written to the fame gentleman by the learned and 
pious Mr. Baxter, the author of the celebrated Treatife in De- 


fence of the Soul’s Immortality.¢, 





19. Letters fent to the Minifiry, Sc. concerning a Paper called, q@' 
Secret; or Method to give to France the moft furprifing Shock 
that can be expecied to be given Her for Ages to come ; even if it 
foould be otherwife attempted at the Expence of much Blood and 
Treafure, 3c. Fe. BSvo. Pr. is. Wilkie. 


This feems to be the production of fome pragmatical pro- 
jetting quaker—a magno promiffr biatu,—that found means to 
get accefs to fome of the minifters of ftate, who probably 
thinking his fchemes impracticable, gave him no encou- 
rageent. We perceive one of his preliminaries was, that a 
hundred thoufand pounds be put into the bank in his name, as 
his property, before he diicovered his fecret, which continues 
a fecret ftill; for no judgment can be formed of it except that 
we fhrewdly fufpeét this publication to be the iffue of a diftem- 
pered brain. | 


20. Authentic Account of the Proceedings of the Congrefs held at 
New-York, ix 1765, on the Subject of the American Stamp- 
A&. 8vo. Pr. ts. Bladon. 


“The fubftance of this pamphlet having been more than once 
reviewed by the legiflature, it is unneceffary for us to be very 
diffufe in our remarks upon it ; we fhall therefore only obferve, 
that independ:ncy and an exeniption from taxation are valuable 
ingredients in life, and bleflings to which every man naturally 
afpires. The pamphlet before us gives a detail of the pro- 
ceedings of twenty-feven gentlemen, who met together as 
committees, in June 1765, at New-York, from the houfes of 

F4 : repre- 
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reprefentatives or burgeffes of the feveral Britifh colonies on 
the American continent, to confult upon the manner of remov- 
ing the difficulties to which they were expofed by the ftamp act. 
The public is fufficiently apprized of the event of this con- 
grefs ; that the members came to many fpirited refolutions ; 
that their grievance was removed ; but that the parliament, not- 
withftanding, thought proper to affert the dependency of the co- 
lonies upon the Britifh legiflature. 


21. The Examination of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, relative to the 
Repeal of the American Stamp-d@. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 


Dr. Franklin, in this pamphlet, appears in the light of an ad- 
vocate as well as evidence for our American colonies ; nor could 
the latter have chofen a perfon more able to reprefent them in 
both charaéters. The Doéor pleads their caufe againft the 
ftamp-a&t. He makes a nervous and fenfible reprefentation 
of the fervices and condu& of the colonifts towards their mo- 
ther-country, and recapitulates the vaft zeal they fhewed, and 
the prodigious expence they incurred, during the late war, to 
oppofe our national enemies. The reader muft pardon us, if 
we give no extras from this pamphlet, becaufe the name of 
the publifher not being mentioned, renders its authenticity fome- 
what fufpicious. We fhall, however, venture to give a fpecimen 
of the Do€cr’s freedom and manner in his two laft anfwers. 

‘ Q. What ufed to be the pride of the Americans? 

A. To indulge in the fafhions and manufa¢tures of Great- 
Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride? 

A. To wear their old cloaths over again, till they can make 
new ones,’ 


22. The Profpe® of Liberty. Addrefid to the Gentlemen of the 
County of H--n--g--d--n. 4to. Pr. 2s. 6d. Bladon, 


This performance is addreffed to the gentlemen of the county 
of Huntingdon, with a view, as it appears, to influence them, at 
the enfuing election, in the choice of a member to reprefent the 
county. The writer has fet thecharatter of a noble p--r andSirR. 
R---d in oppofite lights. The former is the object of his keeneft 
fatire; the latter of his warmeft panegyric. His colouring is 
remarkably bold and ftriking ; but allowances muft be made 
for prejudice and party zeal. He feems tobe a young poet, 
warm and fanguine in the caufe he efpoufes. He has imitated 
Mr. Churchill’s manner with fome degree of fuccefs. Speaking 
of being a fycophant to a man in power, he exclaims with great 


ipirit, 


‘ O, ra- 
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* O, rather place me, Gods, where fun-beams flame 
Without fociety, without a name! 
Where the brown Indian, ‘as his mountains, wild, 
As the fawn artlefs, fimple as the child, 
Sweats at his bow, unknowing of controul, 
Charm’d with his plume, his trinkets, and his bowl : 
Or where he (parch’d beneath the fcorching line) 
Pants as he tears the bowels from the mine ; 
In climes unkindly to the cooling breeze, 
Where ev’ry blaft fails loaded with difeafe ; 
Where ficknefs, woeful pale, and fultry death, 
Flame-featur’d fever, afthma, whofe faint breath 
In quick, fhort heavings inftant comes and goes, 
Till the fpent fpirit from its old fhell flows 
In the laft ling’ring drops, which round the heart 
Courfe, fondly laggard, as if loth to part : 
Or where to heav’n, in huge fantaftick rows, 
Ridge above ridge, fwell high th’ unthawing fnows ; 
Where never human form, or foot was feen, 
But nature her fweet robe of fober green 
Changes for flaunting white: on fhores unknown, 
Sunlefs, unnoted, helplefs and alone, 
At earth’s extremeft cape, or any where, 
So I may live free from the fhocks of fear, 
Secure my freedom, all that hated awe ; 
Which fometimes is infpir’d by that vain ftraw, 
A Lord, efcape! For rather than the dupe 
Of artifice I’'d be, or meanly ftoop 
To fuch a thing as ******, T wou’d be : 
The verieft infe& which on earth we fee. : 
Freely the f{pider {ports along his line ; 
Out-ftretch’d at liftlefs eafe, the grov’ling fwine 
Lies pleas’d, and, vacant, flumbers in the fun; 
As freely, fee, the fleet deer wildly run: 
With equal joy, the warblers of the groves 
Wing the wide zther with their plumy loves ; 
The raven croaks enraptur’d on his tree; 
And ev’n the worm enjoys its liberty. 
On them no flavifh apprehenfions wait, 
The hand that crufhes, is their certain fate ; 
The fhot, the ball, the dagger, or the knife, 
May quickly rob them of their harmlefs life : 
But while they live fair freedom gives her charms, 
No danger terrifies, no dread alarms; 
And if inhuman man will make them bleed, . 


Compulfion only can with thefe fucceed, ; 
| 8 € And 
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* And fhall the child of reafon fink fo low, 
As round his neck the galling chain to throw 
With voluntary pride! O! lefs than worms, 
Ye mean beliers of your nobler forms, 
Turn, turn, for fhame, and ply the toilifg oar, 
Catch th’ inviting gale, and fpring to fhore, 
Ere on your heads the gath’ring thunders burft, 
And fin.and ****** make you more than curft.’ : 
Though there are feveral,rough lines, and fome inaccuracies, 
there are undoubted marks of genius, in this produdtion, which 
lead us to think, that hereafter the author may give the public 
fomething more entertaining and inft:udtive than this piece of 
acrimony, which at beft can oply be agreeable to thofe who 
are acquainted with the fituation of things in the county of 
Huntingdon, and view the charaéters he has drawn in the fame 


point of light. 


23. Momus, a Poem ; or a Critical Examination into the Merits of 
the Performers, and comic Pieces, at the Theatre-Royal in the 
Hay-market. 4/0 Pr. 1s, Almon. 

This: fungus probably fprings from the fame dramatical 
dunghill that has been of late fo fruitful of abufe upon play- 
ers. The publication is chiefly levelled at Mr. Foote and his 
company ; but. we think that in point of merit it falls fhort of 
many late productions of the fame kind. Having faid thus 
much, the reader cannot expect us to give any fpecimens of fo 
infipid a performance. 


24. Partridge-Shooting. An Eclogue. To the Honourable Charles 
Yorke. By Francis Fawkes, M. 4. 4t0. Pr. is. Dodfley. 
We are obliged to confefs this partridge-fhooting has afforded 

us but little amufement. Nevertheiefs, as the author has given 

recent proofs of his ability, this, perhaps, may be owing to 
our want of tafte for this diverfion, or the barrennefs of the 
fubject. It feems as if his patron had thrown out the hint 
which occafioned this Eclogue, on purpofe to put his in- 
genuity to the utmoft teft ; for had he been able to carry the 
caufe of this rural {port againft that of fifhing or the chace, he 
muft have been as excellent an advocate as the learned gentle- 


man to whom it is infcribed. 


25. 4 Poemon Jofeph and his Brethren, from Jofeph’s Birth to 
the Reconciliation between them after the Funeral of Jacob their 
Father. By Jofeph Brown. 800, Pr. 1s. 6¢. Williams. 
This poem is written in the ftile of Sternhold and Hopkins, 


or that of John Bunyah.—A fpecimen. , 
’ 7 ¢ Alas! 
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¢ Alas! cry’d Jacob, muft I fee 
All thefe diftrefles come on me! 
Jofeph my fon! O fatal plains! 
Poor Sitheon now lies bound in chains : 
Now hopeful Ben. you’ll alfo take; 
For thé and him my heart will break. 
It was both cruel and ill faid, 
To tell the man about the lad; : 
That blunder almoft makes me mad.’ 


26. A nw Syflem of Geography: or a General Defeription of the 
World. Containing a particular and circamftantial Account of all 
the Countries, Kingdoms, and States of Europe, Afia, Africa, 
and America. Their Situation, Climate, Mountains, Seas, Ri- 
wits, Lakes, 8c. The Religion, Manners, Guftoms, Manufac+ 
tures, Trade, and Buildings of the Inhabitants. With the Birds, 
Biafts; Reptiles, Infets, the various Vegetables, and Minerals, 
Sound in diffirtnt Regions: Embellifoed wiih a new and accurate 
Set of Maps, by the bef? Geographers; and great Variety of Cop- 
per Platts, containing Perfpecive Views of the principal Cities, 
Struétures, Ruins, &c.. By D. Fenning, J. Collyer, and 
Others. . Fol. Pr. 31. 3s. Crowder. 


This is one of the moft comprehenfive fyftems of Geo- 
graphy which is to be found in the Englith language : 
whether we confider it with regard to topographical defcription, 
the natural hiftory of the different climatés, or the manners, 
cuftoms; and government of thé inhabitants. “Though it con- 
tains no important obfervations on foreign countrie-, which, 
we believe, are not fupplied by other books; nor has utterly 
expunged every inaccuracy of former geographers, even in the 
accounts of our ifland; yet, as it exhibits an ample profpea of 
the various parts of the univerfe, in the lights the moft grati- 
fying to curiofity, and interefting to contemplation ; and the 
whole is compiled from the lateft and moft approved wri:ers on 
the fubjeét, this fyftem may difpute the fuperiority with any 
other geographical production ; and will afford abundant fatif- 
faciion to the reader, whether he perufes it for knowledge or 
entertainment. 


27. 4u Enquiry into the Caufes of the Extraordinary Excellency of 
Ancient Greece in the Arts, 8ve. Pr. 1s. 6d, Dixwell. 


The high degree of perfection to which the literary and 
polite manual arts were carried in ancient Greece, will for ever 
remain an object of admiration to the ‘moft civilized na- 


tions: and the ingenuity of mankind has not ‘been more ex- 
ercifed 
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ercifed in endeavouring to arrive at that excellency, than in af- 
figning the caufes for which all the induftry of fucceeding ages 
has hitherto attempted it in vain. In the treatife now before 
us, a great variety of thefe caufes is enumerated: amongft 


others, that which is principally infifted upon, is the great 


efteem in which the arts were held throughout Greece, and 
the honours conferred by the public upon thofe who had 
eminently cultivated them. On this fubje&t the author has 
the following paragraph. 

* It is obferved, to the honour of the Englifh nation, by fo- 
reigners, that we mix the afhes and monuments of our men of 
letters with thofe of our princes, and that there has been an 
example or two of literary merit raifing perfons of obfcure 
beginnings, to fome of the firft offices of’ the ftate. But in- 
ftances fo rare, give no great encouragement either to parents 
and guardians, or the youths under their care. What can be 
the avail of the remote inftances of the extraordinary advance- 
ment of a poet or two, oppofed to the innumerable ones of 
amazing fuccefs in profeffions and trades, of which they mutt 
be eye-witnefles ? As to the matter of public emoluments, it 
is too near a literal truth, that we firft ftarved half thofe po- 
ets whofe afhes we afterwards honoured with them.’ 

The Greek fuperftition, and the cuftom of dedicating a 
tenth, or at leaft a large proportion of the fpoils of war, to the 
building and ornamenting of temples, and other religious ufes, 
were likewile favourable to the arts; as they furnifhed frequent 
employment to the architeé, the painter, and the fculptor. 
But one of the moit powerful caufes of the fuccefsful cultiva- 
tion and advancement of the imitative arts in Greece, and 
which is overlooked by our author, was, no doubt, the oppor- 
tunities that were almoft conftantly enjoyed, of viewing the 
youth of both fexes naked, at dancing, and the gymnattic ex- 
ercifes ; and of copying, from nature, the moft beautiful and 
perfect models of fymmetry, grace, and form. As to the opi- 
nion that a republican government is the moft aufpicious to 
the polite arts, in general ; we think it has no juft foundation, 
except with regard to the literary ; fuch as hiftory, poetry, and 
oratory ; which require as much freedom of fentiment, as 


force of imagination. 


28. Confiderations on the proposed Application to bis Majefly and to 
Parliament, for the Eftablifhment of a Licenfed Theatre in Edin- 


burgh. 80. Pr. 3a. Dilly. 
Thefe fenfible well-intended confiderations come too late ; for, 


if we miftake not, the application which they oppofe, has ac- 


tually taken place, We cannot, however, help thinking, that 
’ there 
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there is a wide difference between London and Edinburgh. 
The former, with its environs, do not, at prefent, contain fo 
few as a million of inhabitants ; a number that may fpare fix 

or feven hundred madmen for a playhoufe-riot conveniently 
enough, without being greatly miffed from the bulk of the 
whole; but the cafe is very different with Edinburgh; for if 
Mr. Maitland’s calculation is juft, it does not contain above 
fifty-four or fifty-fix thoufand inhabitants, and fix or feven hun- 
dred madmen muft cut deep into fuch a number. 

The above reflection arofe from the accounts we have had in 
the papers of the progrefs which the Edinburgh bucks and 
bloods have made in play-houfe rioting, even to the equalling, 
if not exceeding, thofe of London. A great part of this pious 
author’s purpofe may be anfwered by the vigilance and vigour 
of the civil magiftrates, whofe powers, we underftand, are far 
greater there, than they are in London. Upon the whole, we fee 
no reafon for a total and indifcriminate prohibition of play-houfes 
even in Edinburgh ; but what was urged by Mahomet in pro- 
hibiting his followers from tafting wine, becaufe there may be 
very bad confequences from intoxication, tho’ there can be none 


in abftinence. 


29. Short Animadverfions, Addreffid to the Reverend Author of a 
late Pamphlet, intitled, the Pracice of Inoculation juftified. S8vo. 
Pr. 1s. Bladon. 


The writer to whom thefe Animadverfions are addreffed is the 
Rev. Mr. H——n, lately known by his publications, his adver- 
tifements, and his conneétions, No one that has feen his dif- 
courfe in defence of inoculation, with its curious appendages, 
will be furprized to find that his malapertnefs is chaftifed. 
Thefe remarks are fevere, but not more fo than-he had reafon 
to expe&t. They are chiefly intended to anfwer his letter to Mr. 
Pine, which, it muft be confeffed, is futh a piece of fpleen and 
petulance, even fuppofing it to be due, as ought not to have 
been publifhed with a difcourfe from the pulpit, but configned 
to everlafting oblivion, for the fake of that charaéter which 


it is incumbent on the author to fupport. 


30. An Appendix to the Hiffory of the Life of Cardinal Pole: with 
Some Remarks on the chief Objefions which have been made ta it, 


4to. Pr, 2s. Dodfley. 


We can confider this publication in no other light than 
as an infult, as well as impofition, upon the people of Eng- 
land. It is ufhered in by a kind of diflertation upon 


the fenfe in which the council of Trent has declared the 
Latin 
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Latin Vulgate edition of the Scripture to be authentic. °This 
piece contains nothing but vague encomiums upon the coun- 
cil of Trent and its members, who muft be equally def- 
picable and deteftable to every man who dares to think for 
himéelf in matters, we will not fay of religion, but, of learning. 
The ftale apology which the author makes for that-pack’d af- 
fembly having declared the Vulgate edition of the Seriptures to 
be authentic, is, becaufe the Greek and Hebrew originals re- 
quired no fuch declaration. 

As to the additions to the Hiftory of cardinal‘Pole, they 
confift only of two pages and a half, and contain nothing new, 
or indeed of the fmalleft importance to the fubjeét, being ex- 
traéts from well known books ; and “therefore are evidently in- 
tended to ferve the purpofes of a catchpenny. 

The remarks on the principal objections which have been 
made to the life of cardinal Pole, deferve the fame chara€er; fince 
not a fingle objection againft that performance is attempted to 
be anfwered ; and the author has been reduced to meer decla- 
mation, as well as to juftify himfelf by fcriptural authorities 
which have been repeatedly refuted, when brought as argu- 
ments for papifts refiding in this proteftant country. 

The laft number of this Appendix contains corre&tions of the 
errors of the Prefs, and other miftakes, the greater part of 
which the editor acknowledges have been already reéiified: in a 
fecond edition. What pity it is that fuch literary impofitions are 
not punifhable by law, without infringing the Jiberty of the prefs! 


31. An Addrefs to the Thoughtlefs, the Carelfi, and the profane 
Natives of Great-Britain ; more e/pecially thofe of this City and 
Neighbourbocd. 8vo. Pr, Three Half-pence. Printed at Edin- 
burgh, and fold by Dilly. 

This addrefs, we are told, is extracted from a fermon preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Samuel Walker, of Truro, ,in Cornwall, ‘on 
occafion of the.death of a young man, who was drowned in 
bathing; and that it is deemed no improper prefent for thofe whofe 
eyes are blinded by the fafcinations of fin, and Satan. _Not- 
withftancing this declaration, we cannct think that the reverend 
author's eloquence is powerful enough to break the enchantment. 


32. A Second Part of Annotations, Critical and Grammatical, on St. 
John’s Gofpel, reaching to the End of the third Chapter. By James 
Merrick, M. A. Jate Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford.  8va. 
Pr. 2s. . Newbery. 


It is the opinion of this ingenious and judicious wiiter, that 
the moft eafy and agreeable method of learning the phrafes and 
idioms of the Greek language is, by comparing the lefs com- 
mon 
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mon conftru@ions and expreffions of the New Teftament with 
the parallel forms of {peech that occur in the heathen writers. 

He has therefore endeavoured to fupply the young ftucent with 
‘a confiderable ftock of materials for this purpofe ; to take notice of 
the forms of conftru&tion in St. John’s Gofpel, that are likely to 
appear difficult to the learner; and to offer fuch explamations as 
the remarks of preceding commentators “and his own’ obferva- 
tions have enabled him to make. 

Hitherto he has only proceeded to thevend of the third chap- 
ter; but we hope he will continue this ufeful work, as he feems 
to execute it with great accuracy and-judgment *, 


33. The Paftor’s Sentiments of Heart laid before bis Flock. Being 
the Subfiance of a Conféjfion of Faith publickly delivered on Phurf- 
day, September 18, 1766, at the Meeting-Houfe in Blatk’s- 
Field’s, Southwark. By John Langford. 80. Pr. 6d. Cooke. 


In this publication the’ pious author’ informs us, ' how the 
good people belonging to the Meeting-Houfe im Black’s-Fields 
fought the dire&tion of the Lord in the choice of ‘a paftor ; how 
the Lord anfwered the cries of his pleading faints ; how the 
faid John Langford was invited to undertake the care of their 
fouls ; how he was. ftaggered when he confidered that he was 
but a babe in grace ; how the Lord led him on,’ enabled him:to 
be faithful by a conftant fupply of his fpirit, and remarkably 
bleffed his attempts for the comfortand eftablifhment of the faints. 

This account he has prefixed to his confefflion, in hopes, he 
fays, ‘ that it may prove a means to lead the dear flock, com- 
mitted to his charge, to review the Lord’s dealings with them, 
as likewife to caufe them to cry out with admiration, What.barh 
God wrought !” A glorious difpenfation, without-doudt, in 
the call of John Langford ! 





* See a farther account of this work, Vol. xviii. p. 462. Mr. 
Merrick has taken notice of our remarks, but he feems to have 
placed one of them in a light fomething different from what 
we intended. He intimates that we have faid, ‘ that, as it 
was neceflary to exprefs new ideas by new language, the truths 
revealed in the Gofpel have been delivered in terms not to be 
fought for in heathen writers ;’ whereas our obfervation is as 
follows. —* The Scriptures are books of: a fingular kind; con- 
taining a fyftem of doStrines and fentiments which never entered 
into the imagination of any heathen writer. Many important 
terms and phrafes are therefore ufed by the Evangelifts. and 
Apoftles, in a fenfe which is very remote fron the purpofe to 
which they are applied by the claflic authors ; and their mean- 
ing is only to be afcertained by confidering the context, and 
thofe paflages in Scripture in which the fame expreffions oecur.” 
The truth of this obferyation to us appears inconteftible, 
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In his principles Mr. Langford is a Calvinift ; his confeffion 
is accompanied with an abundance of citations from the Old 
and New Teftament ; and the propriety of their application 
we cannot difpute without impiety, if we really believe what 
he fays, ‘ that the hand of the Lord evidently fuperintended 
this important affair from firft to laft.’ 


34- A brief Summary of what we ought to believe and pra&ife, in 
order to our everlafling Salvation and Happine/s. By Way of 
Queftion and Anfuer, By John Wigmore, Vicar of Farnham, 
in Surry. i2mo. Pr.6d. Sold by S. Crowder, ix London; 
aud J. Cook, at Farnham. 


“This little work is very properly calculated for children. It 
is concife, clear, and fenfible. Every article is explained and 
proved by the principles of reafon, and not from Scripture only, 
as is ufual in other books of this nature. 


35. 4 Catechifm of the Church of England briefly explained, By 
John Wigmore, Vicar of Farnham, :mSurry. 12mo. Pr. Gd.- 
Sold by S. Crowder; in London ; and J. Cook, at Farnham. 


For the charaéter of this performance fee the foregoing 
article. ; 


36. An Apology for the Churca of England ; in @ Difcourfe delivered 
in the Abbey Church at Bath, om Trinity Sunday, May 25, 
1766. By Jofeph Parfons, M. 4. 410. Pr. 1s. Rivington. 


In this difcourfe the author very feafonably and properly re- 
prefents the excellency of our ecclefiaftical conftitution and mode 
of worfhip ; and the abfurdity of deferting the church, under 
pretence of reformation and purer godlinefs. 


His arguments are chiefly levelled againft the Methodifts. 


37. A Sermon preacked at Stockton upon ‘Tees, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1766, for the Benefit of the poor Children belonging 
to that Parifo, by William Cooper, M. A. Reééior of Kirby- 
Wifke, in Yorkfhire, 470. Pri is. Becket. 


In this difcourfe Mr. Cooper has treated his fubje& in a very 
agreeable manner. His fentiments are rational ; his language 


pure and perfpicuous. : 
38. Dorando. ASpanifh Tale. 800. Pr. 1s, Wilkie. 


This is a moft contemptible pamphlet, and alludes, though 
in a very imperfe&t and unfair manner, to the great caufe 
about the fucceffion of the Douglas eftate, which has been fo 
long the object of public expeétation. Contemptible, how- 
ever, as it may feem, it has been rendered of importance by the ju- 
dicatory which decided the caufe having taken into cuftody the 
publifhers, which is all the merit we think it poffeffed of. 
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